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The last half of the week has seen very stub- 
born fighting in and about the Shipka Pass, 
which has been held as an outpost by the Rus- 
sians since their partly unsuccessful raid south 
of the mountains, On Friday Suleiman Pasha, 
who had been for a day or two feeling his way 
up the Pass, delivered an attack with all the 
vigor at his command. The position was occu- 
pied hy some 3,000 men under General Gourkho, 
and it is described as a depression in the moun- 
tain range flanked by abrupt declivities which 
command it and its approaches. The commu- 
nications with the main Russian forces occu- 
pying a broad tract on both sides of the Jantra 
valley were open, but for some unexplained rea- 
son reinforcements were not sent forward. Sulei- 
man’s greatly superior force enabled him to bring 
fresh troops into action with as much regularity 
as a Camp-guard is ordinarily relieved, while the 
Russians, without water and unable to cook 
their rations, were constantly engaged almost to 
a man. The situation, however, brought out 
the traditional qualities of the Russian soldier, 
and the conduct of the defenders was gallant 
in theextreme. By scaling the flanking heights 
the ‘Turks had at one time so nearly surrounded 
the Pass that telegrams were sent from Con- 
stantinople announcing its capture, but the 
latest dispatches point to the repulse of the 
assailangs through the timely arrival of ample 
reinforcements. No actions of importance have 
occurred along the valley of the Jantra, but 
the three Turkish armies have failed to make 
a junction and the Russians are strong enough 
to feel confidence in their own security if not in 
‘their present ability to repeat the experiment of 
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In Armenia the Russians have not even suc- 
ceeded in resuming the offensive to any note- 
worthy extent. ‘Their camps are not far 
beyond their own frontier, and Mukhtar Pasha 
claims a signal victory northeast of Kars. The 
details of this are not at hand, but the encounter 
appears to have grown out of a reconnoisance 
into a pitched battle involving all available 
forces and lasting all day Saturday. It appears 
to have been in a measure indecisive since the 
two armies are still facing one another, but it 
will be remarkable if the Russians still persist 
in their original plan of campaign. Mukhtar 
Pasha, who was at one time threatened with a 
court-martial for incompetency, has certainly 
re-established his reputation. The.cloud, how- 
ever, grows darker around European Turkey. 
Greece may move her army into Thessaly almost 
at any time, and if wise she will do it at short 
notice. Servia will probably lend her aid to the 
invading Russians. Germany, discrediting the 
Turkish accounts of Cossack atrocities, has sent 
a formal protest to the Porte against the bar- 
barities of the Bashi-Bazouks, and other Euro- 
pean powers will probably follow suit. 


Mr. Hayes’s New England trip ended with 
his return to Washington on Friday, and has 
probably had the effect of greatly strengthening 
his position in that section of the country. The 
**Springfield Republican” says of him: ‘* His 
policies have touched the common-sense of the 
American people as representing justice, peace, 
and purer government,” and adds: ‘* Time is on 
his side and on that of his undertakings, and 
those who cannot go along with him may as 
well make up their minds to enjoy themselves 
in the minority.” This from a bitter opponent 
of Mr. Hayes during the campaign is certainly 
a tribute to his wisdom. Of course there was 


eonstant speech making and hand shaking dur- 


ern editor of the fire-eating type is no more 
capable of seeing the propriety of such a jest 
than he is of getting so much asa ‘‘ horizontal 
view” of the New England character, and so 
Mr. Key is being severely dealt with by his con- 
stituents. Fortunately there are Southerners 
who take a different view of things, and their 
good sense joined with that of the President 
and his cabinet will have its effect in time. 


A third and final report comes from the Com- 
mission which has been investigating the charges 
against our New York Custom House. It is, 
perhaps, more severe than either of its prede- 
cessors. The Commissioners hopelessly declare 
that they see no way of reforming the weighers’ 
and gaugers’ department save through the dis- 
charge of the entire force and its reorganization 
on ap entirely new basis. It is understood that 
the reports are under consid@ration at the 
Treasury and will be acted upon when Secretary 
Sherman returns, 


General Howard’s advance detachment barely 
saved itself from a disastrous mishap on the 
morning of the 20th inst. Fortunately the at- 
tack was not a surprise, though it was certainly 
sudden and unexpected. ‘The Indians returned 
upon their trail and made a partially successful 
attempt to stampede the horses and mules of 
the command, getting away with a number of 
pack animals and some cavalry horses. They 
were, however, promptly pursued and brought 
to bay by three companies of cavalry under Col. 
Sanford, when a sharp fight occurred, resulting 
in loss on both sides. The Indians were finally 
beaten and most of the stock recaptured. Chief 
Joseph appears to be making for the Yellowstone 
country, but has, of course, a wider range to 
choose from. He will probably have little 
trouble in evading or annihilating in detail the 
different squads, mostly of infantry, that are 
charged with the duty of intercepting him. The 
Black Hills Indians, too, are making themselves 
known to the miners by sundry attacks on the 
smaller parties of explorers. 


Sitting Bull and his motley hundreds of fol- 
lowers are, it is said, to be demanded from the 
Dominion Government as prisoners of war. 
Mr. Mill, the Canadian Secretary of the In- 
terior, will join the United States commission, 
consisting of Gen. Terry and Col. Corbin, of St. 
Louis, and the three will proceed tozthe border 
under escort of the Seventh cavalry. Here 
thy will be met by an escort of the Canadian 
Mounted Constabulary and will meet the chief 
as soon as possible. How he will regard the 
proposition of unconditional surrender is doubt- 
ful, but he is understood to be short of pro- 
visions and out of ammunition. It is the repre- 
hensible practice of the Canadian authorities 
effectually to estop trade in arms and ammuni- 
tion with a noble savage when so circumstanced, 
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and Sitting Bull may be ready to accept any | 


conditions which will bring him back to a land 
where, when the government supplies give out, 
the free and independent trader stands ready to 
step forward. 


In the case of the Atlantic and Pacific Tele- 
graph Company the old story is this week 
repeated. Originally organized to compete with 
the great monopoly of the Western Union, it 
struggled bravely into a fair degree of promi- 
nence, leased the lines of other and still smaller 
lines, and now, after several secret meetings of 
managers, it is announced that the two com- 
panies have agreed to ‘* pool” their gross earn- 
ings at the rate of seven-eighths for Western 
Union and one-eighth for Atlantic and Pacific. 
The agreement also provides for the extension 
of lines and other details of management. The 
transfer of stock is to be effected in a way which 
it is said will work for the benefit of the large 
holders and to the disadvantage of the rest. It 
is regarded as certain that telegraph rates will 
go up after the first of September. 


— 


Since the railroad strikes ended life has been 
the reverse of pleasant in the Pennsylvania coal 
region. ‘There are signs at this writing that the 
worst is over, that the strikes will not extend, 
and that the miners will shortly return to work. 
It was estimated last week that between Pittston 
and Carbondale from 50,000 to 60,000 miners 
were idle and more or less riotous in temper. 
The State has so far exhausted its militia re- 
sources that Governor Hartranft is raising two 
regiments of three months men to be on duty 
continuously in the mining regions until good 
order is restored. The coal measures are an 
immense source of wealth to the State, but the 
mining population is and must be a cause of 
great anxiety unless some just system of wages 
can be adopted with the consent of all concerned. 


Tornadoes have been unusually frequent and 
destructive this summer, and one of the most 
frightful of them swept down the Missouri 
River on Saturday morning, touching the fine 
iron bridge of the Union Pacific at Omaha, and 
twisting two of its spans as if they were wicker- 
work first raised them into the air and then 
hurled them into the stream and along its banks, 
a mass of tangled iron. Little is known of these 
tornadoes, or meteors, as they are now sometimes 
called, save that they follow abrupt barometric 
and thermometric chayges. When these occur 
simultaneously, a column of air revolving and at 
the same time advancing with prodigious rapid- 
ity rushes through the surrounding atmosphere, 
making, as it were, a series of leaps along its 
course. Wherever its lower end touches the 
earth man’s handiwork goes down. No human 
structure has yet withstood the full force of one 
of these tornadoes. The bridge at Omaha was 
as strong as engineering skill could make it, but 
its strength was as nothing when the whirlwind 
struck it. Fortunately no train was crossing at 
the time or the record of the disaster might be 
far more serious than it is. 


SLAVE, SERF, OR CITIZEN? 


: negro has ceased to be a slave. He can- 

not constitutionally be held as a serf; for 
he is endowed with all the rights and entrusted 
with all the responsibilities of a citizen. Until 
recently it has been understood that he would 
be maintained in the exercise of these rights and 
trusts by the armed power of the United States. 
That arm of power, with its hand now bare and 
now gloved, has been withdrawn, to be reached 
forth again only in strict accordance with the 
constitutional provision, by requisition of the 
State authorities. In what condition does it 
leave the negro? At first and evidently, dis- 


couraged and disabled; perhaps, in many places, 
virtually disfranchised. He siuks into political 


subordination. He refuses to encounter the 
perils which line the way to the ballot-box, 
or encountering them is repulsed, or his 
vote is made of no effect by mysterious ar- 
ithmetical processes familiar to political trick- 
sters North and South. Whatshall hedo? Shall 
he give up im despair, and emigrate if he have 


_the means, or sink into a contented condition of 


serfdom if he have not? 

Let us remember that the grandest and most 
permanent results are not accomplished by revo- 
lution. Patience and plodding effect more and 
better things than bullets and bayonets. Let 
us not forget that a house which stands on its 
foundations is far firmer than one which is kept 
up by props. It may be bard for the men of 
this generation to be deprived of constitutional 
rights, but if they have only lost an uncertain 
hold for a time that they may learn how to 
seize with a firmer grasp it may not be so bad a 
case after all. 

The Negro question in the long run is virtu- 
ally the same as the Chinese and the Indian 
question—and it is this: in what does the per- 
manent protection of a race in an inferior posi- 
tion lie? By what way shall it come to its best 
final estate? It is a question which vitally con- 
cerns the peace and prosperity of the whole 
land. How can we change an element of dis- 
cord and weakness into an element of peace and 
strength? 

Protection by military power can be but tem- 
porary. Repression by force of lawless ele- 
ments can be but temporary. Subordination 
which is opposed to constitutionally guaranteed 
rights can be but temporary. The boy who is 
always boosted never learns toclimb. What we 
want to do for the Negro—and for the Indian 
and Chinaman as well—is to teach him to climb. 
If his house is shaky for a while because we 
have taken away the props, it will be firmer 
than ever when we have set it on strong founda- 
tions of its own. We want no more wards of 
the nation—no more reservations to protect and 
rations to deal out. 

The only assurance of the permanent enjoy- 
ment of rights for any man or any class of men 
is in the possession of a character which by rea- 
son of its intelligence, virtue and independence 
cannot be denied them. Equal distribution of 
rights is only secure on the same basis as equal 
distribution of property, 7. é., only as there is 
equal capacity to hold and use them. Character, 
like water, will find its true level of position 
and influence in time. You cannot keep a true 
and manly man in a perpetual minority. Let 
the black man, then, strive to-day not so much 
for an equality of rights as for av equality of 
intelligence with his white neighbor. It is his 
to show that he is capable. Let it be altogether 
the fault of others if he be denied. By and by 
he will be wanted. It will not be long before he 
will be sought and urged to stand by his white 
brother at the polls. No man in this land who 
can cast a vote will be long left unsolicited. 
Let him not lose his interest in the issues or 
cease from the effort to be fit to be a citizen. 

The danger now is discouragement both for 
the Negro and his friends. If he will not forget 
and neglect himself, let us who care for his true 
manhood keep him in mind and give him full 
facilities for his best improvement. Now, while 
his ambition for immediate office and authority 
is checked, let us try to keep alive in him a no- 
bler ambition for character ‘and competency. 
As he ceases to be less prominent in Courts and 
Congresses—if it must be so—we must watch 
lest he become less an object of concern to us. 
For he will surely reappear to the weal or woe 
of the State. Keep up the schools; keep up the 
appropriations; keep up the missionaries of in- 
telligence and religion; keep the leaven working 
in the mass, and by and by the whole shall be 
leavened. 


A POPULAR MISTAKE. 


C= last general political campaign degen- 

erated, as we al! painfully remember, 
into a reckless onslaught, one side having 
the Southern problem for its war cry and 
the other the ‘‘ Administration ring.” Of 
course both these had actual truths and actual 
wrongs at bottom, but how much more impor- 
tant might have been the issues involved! How 
much nobler might bave been the motives of 
the more prominent campaigners! How much 
more in the interest of humanity might have 
been the final issues! 

The average political platform is usually writ- 
ten before the convention and tinkered only in 
minor respects when brought forward for adop- 
tion, but it seldom touches matters that really 
appeal to the understanding, or looks toward the 
lasting good of constituencies; and its pledges, 
even if they have apparently a true ring at first 
blush, are invariably forgotten when the hard 
work of the campaign is well in hand. 

There is no lack of questions which candidates 
for Congress, for the Legislature, for the score 
of elective offices ought seriously to consider— 
questions which are sufficiently far-reaching in 
their scope to tax the best powers of the best 
men; and how do we provide for their satisfac- 
tory solution? Why, by sending to the State 
capital the man who can best manipulate a 
primary, or, which is the next thing to it, his 
especial crony who can make a taking speech 
and is well primed with loyalty to his party. 
Such men are ready to promise anything and 
have actually succeeded in establishing a code of 
procedure which necessitates a disgraceful sys- 
tem of bargaining for votes in the ordinary 
routine business of the body to which they are 
sent as representatives. It is certainly a grave 
temptation to any man who has proposed what 
he believes to be a wise measure for the good of 
all in the State, when he learns that by voting 
for some seemingly trivial special job he can 
pledge in return votes that will assure the pas- 
sage of his own bill. Itis a temptation to which 
it is safe to say he usually yields; and yet how 
utterly subversive the practice is of all true 
statesmanship. 

We chanced to overhear not long since, on 
the eve of a local election, a conversation in 
which a ward politician bore the principal part. 
He was explaining the management of his dis- 
trict for the election of a representative who was 
subsequently chosen, and who at the time was re- 
garded and has since been proved to be one of 
the most arrant scoundrels of the time. No’ 
one word wus dropped that indicated a though: 
beyond the running qualities of the candidate. 
A memorandum copy of the registration li-t 
was consulted. ‘These would al! vote as thic) 
were told. These (with profane allusions to their 
faithlessuess) would vote for the other man be- 
cause they thought he was honest. ‘These were 
hopeless cases who could not be made to sce 
that the pdlitical reputation of the district was 
at stake. These again could be ‘‘ seen” and 
counted upon. The details of ‘‘ counting in” 
and ‘*‘counting out” were rehearsed, and a! 
last in a genial moment this shaper of the de- 
tinies of a free people lapsed into a confident! 
mood and said that ‘‘ he wasn’t much on re- 
spectability, but he liked the excitement of th 
thing, and some time he must see what the 
party would do for him after al! that he lac 
done for it.” It was perfectly evident that he 
spoke sincerely and meant to be as good as hi- 
word. For all that we know he may at this 
moment be en the bench as a so-callM™ judge. 
supposed to be capable of deciding questions 0: 
right and wrong in accordance with law ane 
equity. 

It was a somewhat discouraging glimpse be- 
hind the scenes, but it accounted for much of 
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the bombast and humbug that pervade our 
elections. What do such men care for a wise 
municipal government, for a really fair adjust- 
ment of wages? What do thy know of the 
economies ef honest life or of the benefits of 
general education? All these things would be 
unhesitatingly scouted if they tended im any 
way to render the party vote less manageable, 
or would be taken up and made much of with 
equal readiness if they happened to furnish the 
catchword of a campaign. | 

One great mistake that we make is the failure 
to hold our representatives to their pledges. If 
some means existed for the prompt impeachment 
of a legislator who fails to live up to the pledges 
he has made there would be more work and less 
filibustering at the State and national capitals. 
Such a consummation, to be sure, presupposes 
the nomination of men who have some faint 
conception of the moral obligation of a promise, 
and that perhaps is too much to hope for at 
present. 

Whatever may be said of the oppressions and 
corrupt influences of capital—and what is said 
has a foundation of trath—this irrepressible 
and wholly disreputable management of the 
popular vole is what gives the uvenviable part 
of their reputation to our representative bodies. 
One man’s vote is theoretically as good as an- 
other's under our system, and it is within the 
power of the working men of America to strip 
wealth of its ability to do general mischief 
thruugh conscienceless corporations and the 
like, and to make elections tell for the good of 
aillconcerned. ‘They will not dothis, however, by 
communistic combinations, or by trying to 
equalize wages through a systematized suppres- 
sion of brains, or by making the shiftless vaga- 
bond the sociul and industrial equal of the 
diligent workman. 


— 


THE ESTABLISHMENT. 


8 New acrimony of party warfare in the Epis- 

copal Church of England goes on aggravat- 
ing itself at such a rate as to make the impend- 
ing disruption of that body a thing almost to be 
desired in the interest of Christian peace. The 
most unbecoming manifestations of bad temper 
are the attacks made by the two extreme parties, 
not upon each other, but upon the poor bishops 
whom both parties are alike sworn to reverence 
aud obey, but who stand between the journals 
and platforms of the High and the Low as Mr. 
Pickwick stood between the carpet-bag and 
the fire-irons in the bands of the two Eatans- 
will editors. And all the while the bishops, 
good souls, are trimming their sails to catch 
love, and doing their very best to please every- 
bod y. 

How venomous these attacks are may be 
judged by a few specimen sentences from some 
of the latest numbers of the ‘‘ Church Times,” 
the organ of the Ritualists. Its particular 
quarry is commonly the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; but it does not spare its insults upon the 
whole bench of bishops, in general and in par- 
ticular. 

It expresses ‘‘a very widespread feeling that 
Archbishop Tuit is so incurably wrong-headed 
that anything which he denounces may be pre- 
sumed, till the contrary is shown, to be right;” 
and declares that ‘‘the most reverend prelate 
may be said to have raised blundering to the 
dignity of un exact science.” In view of a re- 
cent debate in the House of Lords, it says that 
‘the sight of the most reverend prelate on his 
legs always fills the minds of intelligent Church- 
men with dismay.” 

The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol has won 
no small respect from theolog‘cal scholars in 
America by his services tu Biblical learning. 
But he is so unfortunate as to differ from the 
* Church Times,” and consequently an inoffen- 


sive little book of his in defense of the common 
faith gets dealt with thus brutally: 

“Clear thought is the last thing to be expected from 
Bishop Ellicott, and he inspires too much sincere dis- 
respect in all who know him to be wisely put forward 
asa champion of religion, because there is too much 


reason to fear that the cause may be sometimes con- 
founded with the advocate.” 


In another journal it is declared that: 


“Nothing could be more injudicious than the epis- 
copal appointments of the preseht Government. 
Canon Rowley Hill is a leading member of the Perse- 
cution Company, though he may very likely do less 
mischief in the Isle of Man than at Sheffield. The 
nomination of Canon Thorold to Rochester is a differ- 
ent matter; and every means has been taken to ren- 
der it as offensive as possible.”’ 

A correspondent, yearning for disestablishment 
as the only cure for the Church’s woes, honors 
them that have the rule over him in these 
terms: 

“To think that it has come to this, that the doc- 
trines of the Catholic Church are to be laid down for 
us by two lay peers, one a benevolent old goose whose 
grasp of the Fighth Commandment is so lax that he 
would rob the Church of her burial grounds, and the 
other a master of fox hounds! And then the Prime 
Minister, representing the same non-religious Parlia- 
ment, appoints his own creatures as bishops to carry 
out the degmatic decrees of the aforesaid godless 
assem bly."’ 

It is a most unprecedented development that 
these intense High Churchmen, in carrying out 
their project of disestablishment, propose to be- 
gin by breaking with the Tory party and join- 
ing hands with the Radicals in favor of County 
Household Suffrage. Whereupon another cor- 
respondent, in alarm, suggests: 

“It will be well to inquire, especially as one hears 
some Conservatives saying that, at the next election, 
they shall vote against their party, what are the poli- 
tics of the bishops who have brought in and carried 
such Acts of Parliament? Liberal, I answer. Both 
archbishops are Liberal, and of the twenty-six bish- 
ops, six only, viz., those of Lincoln, Lichfield, Lian- 
daff, Hereford, Peterborough, and Rochester are 
Conservatives. _ There is not a Conservative prelate in 
the Province of York.” 

But the fact which shows how on the immi- 
nent verge of schism this party lingers, in its 
hatred of Lord Beaconstield’s bishops, is its pro- 
claimed purpose to avail itself of the crowd of 
returned missionary bishops who are only too 
glad to air their apostolicity at home. It even 
exults in the defeat of the cherished Bill for the 
Increase of the Episcopate, saying, in the ** Lit- 


erary Churchman ”: 


“It is no great loss. We can afford to wait until the 
party, whoever they may be, to whom Lord Beacons- 
field has handed over, hike Lord Palmerston did to 
Lord Shaftesbury, the Church appointments, ceases 
to have the control.”’ 

** Like he did” is a sweet phrase for a ** liter- 
ary churchman.” 

Happily bishops are dirt-cheap, instance as 
follows: 

“Those who desire the presence of a bishop can 
always for a few guineas—at most his railway fare— 
secure the services of one likely to be far more accept- 
able to any Church congregation than Lord Beacons- 
fleid’s nominees are likely to be. There are Bishops 
Tozer, Jenner, Abraham, Hobhouse, Staley, and now 
Bishop Kelly in England, either of whoin could be 
had for a special confirmation, church opening, or 
chapel benediction if the diocesan is too busy to 
attend.”’ 


All this (and there is more-of it, and more 
insolent) means that the Ritualists are going to 
split—or at least are going to threaten tu splir— 
until they are coaxed back by giving them their 
own way. 

Bishop Gregg, lately consecrated in the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church, in a recent public 
address stated that his secession from the Estab- 
lished Church was due to the conviction that 
Ritualism was but the development of seeds 
contained in the Book of Common Prayer. ‘The 
Reformed Charch, of which he bad become the 
first bishop for the United Kingdom, now had 
in its communion about eighty organized congre- 
gations presided over for the most part by 
clergymen who had seceded from the Church of 
England. They had about 6,000 communicants, 


also chiefly from the Church of England, and 
five bishops, three of whom were Euglishmen. 
Bishop Gregg has undertaken the charge of a 
congregation at Southend, in Sussex, also formed 
by secession from the Enghsh Church. 

Meanwhile the Evangelicals bave already begun 
their separation in a small way, but a way that 
might lead to great results if they were not 
so hopelessly timid and time-serving. 


NOTES. 

—It is worth recording thataft 10:15 A. M. Satar- 
day, gold could be purebased at 1037 8; 'hat is, the 
discount on governwent paper was at that ‘ime 
565 percent. In 1864 a dollarin these same notes 
would buy but 35 cents worth of goid ora like 
sum in silver. Resumption does not look so far 
off as it did, but the discvunt on greenbacks will 
be greater when congressmen begin to talk on the 
currency question in December. 

—New York is so conspicuously modest that the 
virtue amoun’'s in some directions to prudery. 
For years there has been in existence a city ordi- 
nance prohibiting ba’ bing from the piers, it never 
having occurred to the autborities that this 
healthful and imexpensive luxury might wuch 
more easily be regulated than prohibited. Asa 
natural result the permanent conflict between 
the police and the small-boy was intensified du- 
ring the warm weather. The es'ablishment of 
several free baths did something toward affording 
legitimate bathing facilities for women and men 
who have passed the adventurous age, or who 
could not swim, but the demand was still hope- 
lessly in excess of the supply. Alderman Morris 
deserves a statue for having secured the passage 
of a resolution which turns the rivers and barbor 
into a general swimming bath provided the bath- 
ers wear sufficient clothing to prevent indecent 
exposure. This is the equivalent of the un- 
written law that prevails at all the seaside 
resorts and solves the problem at a stroke. 
The Mayor signed the resolution on Thursday 
last, rather late in the season to he sure, but the 
few remai:ping days of warm weather will be more 
bearable for thousands who can now bathe freely 
without fear of arrest; and next year what a car- 
nival of metropolitan cleanliness there wilil be! 


—While wooden pavements have proved uan- 
equil to the wear-and tear of heavy city traffic in 
t! is country, they are very satisfactory io London. 
They are laid there at about #4 the square yard 
aud the contractors keep them in order for two 
years without charge, guarauteeing them for fif- 
teen years longer at the annual rate of 25 cents 
per square yard. This, according to a correspond- 


ent of the ‘‘ Boston Herald,” enables the con-_ 


tractors to relay the road when it wears out. 
Probably if our contractors were made to do their 
work thoroughly we might have equally good 
pavements, but the faithful execation of public 
work can bardly be expected under our present 
systems of wanicipal government. 


—While nations are interested in shooting rifle 
matches wilh one avotber they are not likely to 
take to shooting at one another. Therefore we 
regard as a harbinger of permanent coucord the 
arrival of the British team selected from the three 
kiogdoms to win back the in'ernational cup. 
Who ever beard of an iuternational fifle ma ch 
between Turks aod Russians? The tesptain of 
the team 1s Sir Henry Halford, who tras witn him 
seveuteen of the best shots in Great Britain, 
avd from these the team will be chosen afrer 
practice at Creedmoor has approximately settled 
the question of superiority. 

—We have to acknowledge the receipt from the 
War Department of two admirably executed 
maps, one of the seat of war in the East ioclud- 
ing European and Asiatic Turkey, and the other 
of the great stretch of wild or partly settled coun- 
try in our own Northwest, where most of our 
Indian warfare is carried on The Eas ern War 
wap, we understand, is prepared by the Eugi- 
neer Department for the use of army officers 
who wish to study the progress of the campaign. 
It is very clearly printed, apparently from careful 
pen-and-ink work reproduced by a photo process. 
The Western map is far more elaborate, topo- 
graphically, as should be the case where ravines, 
water-courses and other natural features are al- 
most the only landmarks for hundreds of wiles. 
The maps will be of greet value for office refer- 
ence, and they can doubtless be purchased by ad- 
dressing the War Department, though at what 
price we are not informed, 
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HOW TO SPEND THE SUMMER. 
SUMMER CAMP-MEETINGS. @? 
By LYMAN ABBOTT. 


HE old-fashioned camp-meeting still exists, 

though it no longer flourishes. A new type 
has taken its place. The old-fashioned camp- 
meeting was emotional, the new-fashioned camp- 
meeting is intellectual; the old - fashioned 
camp-meeting was preternaturally solemn, the 
new -fashioned camp-meeting is recreative as 
well as religious; the old-fashioned camp-meeting 
was ascetic, the new. fashioned camp-meeting coimn- 
binues pleas ith piety; the old fashioned camp 
meeting developeda piety of intense but too often 
transient feeling, the new-fashioned camp-meeting 
develops a piety practical, intelligent work; 
the old-fashioned camp-meeting was organized,to 
convert sinners, the new-fashioned camp-meeting 
is organized to fducate saints; the old-fashioned 
camp-meeting knew but one theme—conversion, 
the new-fashighed camp-meeting deals with all 
themes—tempfrance, reform, science, Sunday- 
evelopment in Christian life. It is 
of the modern camp-meeting I write; of such a 
camp-meeting as those that have been held this 
year at Pitman Grove, Ocean Grove, Glen Cove, 
Oak, Bluffs, Chautauqua, Thousand Islands, Love- 
land, Lake Bluffs, Lake-side, Clear Lake, and I 
know not at how many other points. 

Four distinctive advantages are presented by 
the summer camp-meeting to one who is ponder- 
ing’ the problem, How to spend the summer: 
economy, society, study, health. But he must be 
prepared to forego all style, to wait on himself, 
to endure small privations with good nature, and 
to alleviate some real discomforts with a laugh. 


_ Living in tents will give him a higher appreciation 


of the comforts of a house; and camp-meeting 
board will teach him not to grumble at his wife's 
housekeeping. 

The genesis of a modern camp-meeting is this: 
An Association is organized; it purchases from 
five to a hundred acres for the proposed encamp- 
ment; sometifnes it depends wholly upon the in- 
tellectual and social attractions to draw a summer 
population, as is the case with Wesley Grove in 
New York State and Pitman Grove in New 
attraction is the grove and 
Generally, however, some 
t is sought, usually water. At Ocean 
agnificent beach; at Oak Bluffs, sea 
still-water bathing; at Lake Bluff, 
Lake Michigan; at Camp Wellesley, the Thousand 
Islands and the St. Lawrence River ; at Fairpoint, 
Chautauqua Lake. In the two latter encamp- 
ments are excellent fishing and boating. 

The land purchased and prepared, lots are laid 
out. They are generally too contracted. This is 
a fault which the latest and best camp-grounds 
avoid. Sumetimes the Association keeps the lots 
in its own bands, puts up the tents and rents 
them at a small profit to tenants. This is the 
case at Wesley Grove, which, as a result, is by far 
the neatest and best regulated camp-ground we 
have ever seen. Usually the Association rents or 
sells its lots, and the purchasers put up tents, 
cabins or cottages ‘to suit themselves. The con- 
sequence is a very heterogeneous looking village: 
here a thoroughly artistic cottage, ornamented 
without with piazza and balcony, furnished witb- 
in with cool matting and every form of luxurious 
chair which ingenuity bas patterned in cane; not 
far distant a squatter’s cabin without a rag of 
carpet on the floor, a cot for a bed, unbleached 
muslin for a front door, and a cooking-stove on a 
platform outside fur a kitchen. However, in 
camp-meetings, as elsewhere, society classifies 
itself. The camp-grounds of the aristocracy are 
at Oak Bluffs; of the city multitude at Ocean 
Grove; of the average American Christian, coun. 
try and city, at Chautauqua or the Thousand 
Islands. In individual encampments, too, there 
are social distinctions. Oak Bluffs and Chautau- 
qua both have their Murray Hill. 

The center of the encampment is generally the 
auditorium or principal meeting-place. This is 
not always, though it is most usually, the ge- 
ographical center. A common construction of the 
camp is that of a wheel. The auditorium is the 
hub. Therea stand 1s erected; the trees make 
the only roof; the seats underneath are boards, 
sometimes settees with backs to them—but this is 


only when luxury has begun to creep into camp. 
Around this auditorium is the circle of cottages; 
this is quite likely to be the Murray Hill of the 
camp. You can sit on your own balcony and hear 
some of the speeches—generally enough, and hear 
all of the music. From this circle run out, with 
greater or less regularity, the streets of the camp, 
like the spokes of a wheel. The camp provides, 
however, other meeting places besides the audi- 
torium. At @hautauqua there are five tents and 
a chapel in addition to the egrove. Chautau- 
qua is exceptionally well supplied; but even Wes- 
ley Grove, which is a purely local camp-ground, 
has two meeting places. 

The modern camp-meeting believes that’ it is as 
religious to laugh as to ery. In fact it provides 
rather more effectively for laughter than for tears. 
If the old camp-meeting was tvo solemn the mod- 
ern camp-meeting is perhaps not serious enough. 
It is a reflection of actual life; it is grave and gay 
by turns. This morning there is a service in the 
stand; this afternoon there are classes in the di- 
vision tents studying the Bible; they close at four 
o'clock and gather in the auditorium to hear an 
amusing lecture by a popular lecturer who keeps 
his audience in good humor and administers a 
little, a very little instruction, in homeopathic, 
exceedingly homeopathic doses, when he gets 
their mouths open in laughter. In the evening 
there is perhaps an address, a concert by a negro 
troop, a magic lantern exhibition, fireworks, or 
possibly a combination. Croquet on the ground 
and fishing on the water fill up the interim. 
There are no long faces. If any one believes 
that Christianity makes men gloomy I advise him 
to go to a modern camp-meeting. 

I have said that there are four advantages in 
the camp-meeting: economy, society, study and 
health. 

You can get a double-bedded room for yourself 
and wife for $l aday. It will be about ten feet 
square; will contain a bed, a washstand, perhaps 
one or two chairs, possibly a table. The bed will 
very probably be straw; the chairs will certainly 
be wooden; perhaps there will be a carpet, per- 
haps only a clean floor. The restaurant will give 
you meals at $laday. They will not be of the 
first class; the coffee will not keep you awake at 
nights, and the waiters will not know nice distinc- 
tions between English Breakfast and Oolong and 
Japanese tea. There will be perhaps a flavor of 
the hay-field about it. But there will be plenty 
of good milk, and generally fruits and fresh 
vegetables in their season. At the Thousand 
Islands you will get fresh fish and plenty of it. If 
you go as a transient guest your expenses will 
thus be #2 aduy. Except washing there are no 
extras; unless you are fond of rowing there is no 
temptation to spend money, nothing really to 
spend it for. Your admission fee to the grounds, 
which will cost you for the entire season any where 
from nothing to $2 according to the encampment, 
pays for your enjoyment of every entertainment 
provided by the Association. Of housekeeping 
expenses I cannot speak with authority, as I 
have not tried the experiment of camp housekeep- 
ing. Of this aspect of camp life a summer house. 
keeper has already given in the Christian Union a 
chapter from her experience; it would be needless 
even if it were possible for me to repeat what she 
has already said so well on this subject. 

There are few places where you are more sure 
to meet the really best society of the country, 
though probably not the most highly cultured, 
than at the best of the modern camp-meetings. 
The social element as it is the best so it is the 
most indescribable element in these gatherings. 
It is a society composed of Christian people who 
have seized on their summer vacation as an op- 
portunity for leisurely study. They are not, per- 
haps, the scholars but certainly the students of the 
churches, not the wi men and women, proba- 
bly, but the men and women most hungry to learn. 
The society is one of earnest, practical, working, 
studious, unconventional Christians. Neither 
Pecksniff nor the Rev. Creamcheese could tolerate 
or would be tolerated in one of them. There is 
no community which more quickly detects the 
difference bet ween solid wood and veneer. 

The best of the modern camp-meetings are sum- 
mer universities, universities in the woods. We 
have gone back to Plato; our academies are held 
in the groves, It would be impossible to find in 


any seminary or university in this country so 
many eminent instructors in so many important 
branches of religious and theological knowledge 
as are to be found this year at Chautauqua and 
the Thousand Islands. Among the Professors in 
these two universities are—I copy from a long list 
of names a few of the more notable taken at hap. 
hazard — Anthony Comstock, Francis Murphy, 
John B. Gough, Frand Beard, Bishop Simpson, 
Joseph Cook, Prof. E. F. Burr, Dr. C. F. Deems, 
J. 8. Ostrander, A. ©. Van Lennep, Bishop Peck, 
Dr. C. H. Payne, Dr. J. P/)- Newman, Prof. James 
Hughes, Prof. R. Ogden Doremus, Prof. A. 8. 
Lattimore, Mrs. Crafts, Mrs. E. H. Miller, Mrs. 
Alden. The specialties include reform in litera 
ture, temperance, the use of the black board, 
rationalism in its various aspects, Oriental life 
and customs, educational work, chemistry, the 
microscope, astronomy, and the various aspects 
of Sunday-school teaching. Last but not least 
are the presidents of these two universities: Pres. 
Crafts of Camp Wellesley and Pres. Vincent of 
Chautauqua. 

Of health I can only say that he who goes toa 
summer camp-meeting is obliged to live in the 
open air, for he canuot find a cottage that is plas- 
tered; to eat simple viands, for elaborate cookery 
is not purchasable in camp; to content himself 
with tea and coffee as stimulants, for no stronger 
ones are allowed on the grounds; to go to bed at 
ten o’clock, for camp rules require quiet at the 
strike of the ten o'clock bell; and to get upto a 
seven o'clock breakfast, or get no breakfast at all. 

FAIRPOINT, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


A TRAMP. 
By Mary A1NGE De VERE. 


notawaken bim, 
Here let bim lie— 
Youth bath forsaken bim, 
Friends have passed by. 
Tempesrts bave shaken him, 
Ruin, disgrace! 

Now sleep bath taken him 
In her embrace ; 

Sleep that with mothber-love 
Stilis the worn breast 

Robvbed of all other love; 
Here jet him rest. 


Haggard ungainly face, 
Wind-beaten, wild, 

W bere sin and pain deface 
God's image mild, 

Battered ty sieey and storm, 
Scorched in the sun, 

Rag-covered feet and form— 
Is the march done? 

Are there still biinding days 
With beat accurst? 

Dusty and windi. g ways? 
Hunger and thirst ? 


Sweet is the clover bed, 
Scented and warm. 

Birds singing overhead 
Deepen the charm; 

Sunlight bis coverlid ; 
Sorrow and harm 

Now stand aside from him: 
Misery, shame, 

Make their path wide for bim; 
Know not his name: 

Punishments glide from bim; 
Law cannot blame! 


Bees wander droning by; 
Butterflies pass ; 

Insects, intoving, lie 
Deep in the grass. 

Natures gr: at tenderness, 
Wide as the day, 

Sin cannot render less 
Nor sorrow stay. 

Sl-ep then, poor lonely one! 
Nature is true. 

She is the only one 
Faithful to you! 


RELIGIOUS TRAMPS. 


By THe Rev. Ricuarp CorRDLEY. 


R. MOODY speaks of the ‘‘ boarders in the 
house of the Lord.” The boarder comes 
for his meals and pays his bills, but feels no re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of the house. So 
these boarders in God’s house attach themselves 
to the church, attend its services and pay their 
dues, but feel no concern whatever for the pros- 
perity of the church. Every church has its 
‘* boarders,” and the power of our churches would 
be increased beyond measure if all the boarders 
would count themselves members of the family. 
But the boarder is a comfort and a consolation 
compared with the ‘‘tramp.” He does pay his 
bills, and does give the benefit of his patronage. 
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The tramp does neither. He goes from church to 
chureh, never giving anything in return, and 
never remaining long enough in one place even to 
have his presence of any service. The religious 
tramp is found in every community, and every 
minister will recognize the picture. He is some- 
times nominally attached to some particular 
chureh, but more often professes a broader fellow- 
ship with the church universal. If he has a mem- 
bership in any one church, it is not because he 
expects to worship with them or to help them, but 
because church membership gives him a readier 
recognition. The church which*has his name 
will usually receivé less attention from him than 
any other in the place. 

The common tramp goes from house to house, 
and usually expresses Lis thanks for what he gets. 
Our religious tramp goes from church to church 
with the air of one who is conferring a favor, and 
takes the liberty of finding fault with what is set 
before him. He assumes that one who eats at so 
many houses ought to be a good judge. If any 
church has a new minister they will always see our 
friend in the best pew, ready to taste the quality 
of the new dish and pass judgment upon it. If 
he take a fancy to the flavoring, they will see him 
there for several Sabbaths, smiling compliments 
and nodding approval. The members will begin 
to flatter themselves that he has found a home at 
last, and is going to settle down among them. 
They will think he will at least become a boarder 
in their house. But before they have had time to 
present their subscription paper to him they find 
he is all absorbed in Dr. Splurge’s ‘*‘ Course of 
Lectures on Egypt,” in the church at the lower 
end of the street. é' 

If any stranger preaches in the city, no matter 
how quietly he may have come our tramp is sure 
to find it out and find his way there. No Doetor 
of Divinity, no Secretary of Missions, no bishop, 
whether he spell his title with a small b. or a big 
B., can ever favor the place for a Sabbath but 
our friend will get his share of the dainties set 
forth. He is especially prompt and prominent at 
all great religious gatherings. He is in his native 
element when Christian workers come from 
abroad. The poor disciples who work every day 
in their own churches are thrown completely into 
the shade. If any general meeting is called for 
consultation among the churches he is the first 
man there, and his voice is the first heard and 
the oftenest heard. 

He is connected with no Sunday school and 
does no regular Sunday school work. However 
much the Sunday schools may need help, how- 
ever difficult it may be to secure teachers, he can- 
not find time to connect himself with any sehool 
or give them the benefit of his assistance. But if 
there be an awakening in any school, and the 
members of the church begin to press forward 
and offer their service till the superintendent 
hardly knows how to use all the help cffered him, 
our tramp is sure to force his way in and secure 
the best place to be found. ‘ He is so anxious to 
help the dear brethren in their glorious work.” 
But as soon as the interest begins to flag again 
and help is needed he coolly announces that *‘ the 
good cause requires that he take a class in the 
new mission school over on the flat.” 

He never comes to any of the ordinary prayer- 
meetings. Their common every-day fare is dry 
food for him. But if there be in any church 
signs of revival, and the prayer-meetings are be- 
coming full and animated and tender, he is always 
among them with words of encouragement and 
of advice. From his wide experience he can tell 
them just what they lack, just what they must do, 
and just what they can expect. The whole process 
of a revival is as plain and simple to him as asum in 
arithmetic. He will chalk you down his figures 
and dash down the result before you have time to 
catch your breath. The whole theory of religion 
and of religious work is so simple to him he 


could write it all out on the palm of his hand) 


and give it to you complete in five minutes 
at anytime. It is a great mystery to him how 
anybody can ever doubt, or be confused, or hesi- 
tate for a moment. But there is one thing he 
never has learned, and that is the grace of 
‘* patient continuance in well-doing.” So when 
this revival, whose beginning he cheered, begins 
to grow heavy and to need help it would be noth- 
ing strange if you find him all absorbed in the 


ritualistic displays at the ‘‘Church of the Holy 
Gable” on Saint street. 

And so he continues year after year. If there 
is a new star anywhere, of whatever magnitude it 
may be, and whether it be in pulpit, choir or 
congregation, he is always there to take observa- 
tions. But as soon as the new star has eitl 
declined or taken its fixed place in its coatelllt 
tion he leaves it for others to keep watch while 
he looks for fresh novelties in other parts of the 
heavens. If there is a sensation he is there to 
swell it; if there is a rush he is there to increase 
it; if there is a surplus of helpers he is there to 
offer his service. But he is never where need is, 
and he is never anywhere long enough to be 
counted. The religious tramp is the most obtru- 
sive and of the least service of ‘all who profess 
and call themselves Christians.” 


THE NORTHERN ISLES. 
STORNOWAY, Hebrides, A wy. 6, 1877. 

Dear Christian Union: 

HAVE been comparing the various claimants 

to Ultima Thuleship, and if somber lone- 
liness is to decide the question surely Shet- 
land must bear the title. Dark eliffs with 
myriads of sea-birds screaming about them and 
An angfy ocean dashing against their bases, cold 
jlochs or inlets penetrating landward, treeless 
heights of grey rock, stretches of monotonous 
moorland, miles of black peat-pits, here and there 
a house of stone and sod and coarse thatch in 
which we should hesitate to put a cow, and a 
small village by the sea-side, whose amphibious 
population are ever catching and salting fish—such 
is Shetland. Somewhat modified by putting ina 
few dwarf trees, some protected farm-lands and a 
number of comfortable houses are the Orkneys. 
Add a lively town, a showy castle with beautiful 
grounds, many comfortable hunting-lodges and 
an air of civilization and-you have tle Lewis, as 
this northern portion of the chief island of the 
Hebrides is called. Nature is very much the same 
in them all. A dreary landscape and a harsh 
climate, with a stolid, cattle-like population, are 
not attractive, except as the artist wishes to catch 
strange effects of sea and sky, or as the geologist 
or naturalist finds here a new page of study, or as 
the lover of romance seeks either to enliven his 
imagination of vikings or vivify the stories of 
Minna and Brenda, and of Sheila, princess of 
Thule. 

From Thurso, Scotland’s jumping-off place, 
close by John O’Groat’s, we passed over the rest- 
less Pentland Firth, thirty miles, to the little port 
of Stromness in Pomona, the main island of the 
Orkneys. The cliffs of Hoy, the southernmost 
island, are in view from the start. On approach 
these cliffs assume an imposing appearance, their 
curious stratification turning them to gigantic 
castles and temples, their varied colors of red 
and brown assisting the illusion. One huge col- 
umn of rock stands out from the rest of the line, 
resembling an Egyptian colossus, and frowns with 
its six hundred feet of stature upon the passing 
steamer as ‘‘the old man of Hoy.” Skirting 
these rough shores we turn in behind Hoy and 
enter the channel between it and Pomona. The 
little town of Stromness appears, and we 
east anchor in its pretty harbor. A narrow, 
crooked and flagged lane following the bendings 
of the shore, with old stone houses closely joined 
together on either side, formsthe town. The hill 
rises directly behind, to which a few huts cling. 
A machine,” that is, a jaunting-car, carries us 
over to Kirkwall, a ride of twelve miles. On the 
way we visit the stones of Stennis (a northern 
Stonehenge) and near them the Maeshowe, a Piet- 
ish subterranean temple, lying out on the moor. 
At Kirkwall we meet the eleventh century in the 
Cathedral of St. Magnus, one of the finest relics 
of the old Norse days. It is kept in good repair, 
and its choir is still used as a church. There 
is a dignity and finish about this venerable 
pile that corrects some of our crude ideas 
about the old sea-kings. The town of Kirk- 
wall gathers under its shelter, and feels its impor- 
tance with such a proud structure. Remains 
of the Bishop’s palace and the walls of a later 
edifice (the palace of Patrick Stuart, Earl of Ork- 
ney, cousin of Mary, Queen of Scots) make a 
picturesque, ivy-clad addition to the Cathedral 
precinct. After a comfortable night at a com- 


fortable inn ‘which had the luxury of a garden 
with trees) we were off in a good, staunch steamer 
for Shetland. Through the islands out into the 
open sea, and then in the horizon a bit of land is 
detected. In four hours we reach it. It is Fair 
Island, a rocky islet holding 300 souls; as bleak 
and barren a home as man ever saw. I was as- 
tonished to learn that these Fair Islanders all read 
and write, but had my astonishment diminished 
when I learned that a minister constantly resides 
among them. I admire the heroism of that min- 
ister. After passing Fair Island we sight Som- 
burgh Head, the southern end of Shetland. Here 
lived Magnus Troil, and on these ledges Minna 
and Brenda were wont to sit. Beyond, to the 
west, is the Fitful Head, the homeof Norna. All 
along these heights our steamer plows its way, 
and in-nine or ten héurs from Kirkwall we anchor 
in the land-loecked harbor of Lerwick. The gulls 
are so tame that they sit on the stone walls and 
chimneys, woolly ponies of the Lilliputian breed 
go along the narrow street, barefooted women in 
blue woolen short-gowns carry huge baskets of 
peat on their backs, and a smell of fish is every- 
where. ‘The women are gaunt, gross and ugly, 
their heavy work from childhood destroying all 
that is feminine in their appearance. Scalloway, 
on the west side of the island, is but another (and 
sunmaller) Lerwick. Between these two only towns 
of Shetland is a wilderness, utterly dismal ana 
melancholy. Our return voyage to Kirkwall was 
rough enough. A westerly gale wrought the 
twisting currents of the islands into a rage, and 
after a wretched night of sleepless tossing we were 
glad to be quiet again in Kirkwall harbor. 

It was nearly a week after that we arrived at 
Stornoway, having visited the wonders of Skye. 
Letters to Mr. Mackay, chamberlain to Sir James 
Matheson, proprietor of the Lewis, opened the 
island to us most favorably. To Mr. Mackay we 
are greatly indebted for putting the castle horses 
at our command and giving us the privilege of 
fishing in the preserved salmon streams, our only 
pay being a sermon in the U. P. chureh on the 
Sabbath. Stornoway is really a very pretty town 
of 2,500 inhabitants, with some pretentious build- 
ings in it, at the head of a hill-eneircled harbor 
facing the south. The mountains of Ross-shire 
and Skye bound the view in that direction. The 
chief island of the Hebrides is sixty miles 
long. Its larger portion (the north) is the Lewis, 
belonging to Ross-shire, while its southern por- 
tion is the Harris, belonging to Inverness-shire. 
The Lewis is comparatively low, but the Harris is 
quite mountainous, like Skye, from which it is 
separated by the Little Minch. Sir James Mathe- 
son has built a castle on the skirts of Stornoway, 
and has spent much money in forcing this cold 
northern soil to furnish him with a park and gar- 
dens of great beauty. His display of tropical. 
plants in extensive and lofty greenhouses is mar- 
velous. ‘To go out of this chilly atmosphere into 
the delicious, dreamy and perfumed air of the 
palms and bananas gave one a thrill of languor 
or an ecstasy of content, whichever you like. 

The stones of Callernish, fifteen miles from 
Stornoway, are of peculiar interest, as showing 
that the burial of some holy person had to do 
with these strange Druidical structures. The 
grave was opened, and the remains of animal 
matter taken from it. Forty-eight stones are 
standing, forming a cirele and four avenues of 
approach. Six miles away, at the sea extremity 
of Loch Roag, stands a tower of the old Norse 
time, forty feet in diameter and forty feet in pres- 
ent height. It originally had the shape of an 
hour glass. It had but one opening, and was 
doubtless intended for storing and defense of 
booty. It could be defended from the summit. 
It commands a grand view of the sea and the 
rocky inlets at the entrance of Loch Roag., Mr. 
Black has thrown a special charm over all this 
region by his pictures of Sheila and Lavender, 
and the old King of Borva. Four days in the 
Lewis have not, however, converted us to Mr. 
Mackenzie's belief that the island is a ‘ferry fine 
place whatever.” 

We have found that in the islands the Estab- 
lished Church has not much hold. The Free 
Church is the dominant church, except in Orkney, 
where the influence of the late Dr. Patterson has 
brought the United Presbyterians to the front. 
The Gaelic (as well as English) is preached in the 
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Free churches and in the Establishea Church, 
while the United Presbyterian Churcl: uses only 
the English. The United Presbyterian Church 
alone uses bymins, and is altogether the progres- 
sive church. The people seem to be very churchy, 
but I should scarcely think them very religious. 
We leave this evening for the main land again, 
and in a few weeks I hope I may see Sandy Hook. 
Yours, etc., HOWARD CROSBY. 


CHAUTAUQUA—187?. 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘THE Chautauqua of 1877 has been a decided 

advance over the Chautauqua of any pre- 
vious year. The business arrangements have 
been better: the grounds have been in better 
order; the programme has been better; and the 
crowds have been greater. From the opening of 
the Assembly with Francis Murphy and John B. 
(iough, to the close with Dr. Doremus, Dr. Burr 
and Prof. Lattimore and his daughter, there has 
been a succession of stars of the first magnitude 
on the platform, with planets of lesser note and 
asteroids and shooting stars and erratic comets, 
to keep the Chautauqua heavens in a blaze of 
glory. The fireworks on the lake paled their in- 
effectual light by the side of the fireworks on the 
platform. 

But Chautauqua is not a were platform. On 
the closing night uf the Sunday-school Assembly 
Dr. Vincent drew a picture of the Chautauqua of 
the future. Central in that picture was his origi- 
nal conception of it. There are comparatively 
few who can goto college. But the many may, 
by a wise employment of their vacation hours, 
get something of the intellectual impulse which 
a college gives. That impulse, intensified and 
sanctified by religion. Chautauqua aims to afford. 
It aims to many brains and muscle, to provoke an 
appetite for thought in the hard-worked, to give 
new ideas to the farm, the shop, the kitchen; 
above all to give a wider conception of religion, 
a more intelligent understanding of God’s two 
books, Nature and the Bible, and a higher, 
grander, truer conception of God himself. The 
platiorm addresses are the most prominent but 
perhaps not the most important feature in this 
educational scheme. There are various educa- 
tional appliances either already in existence or 
‘in the conception of the managers and promised 
‘nm the near future. There were classes for sys- 
tematic study; there was a long array of wicro- 
scopes for microscopic study; there was a speak- 
ing telephone; there were the models of last year, 
of Palestine. of Jerusalem, of the Tabernacle, and 
of the great Pyramid; there was the first of a 
series of Cliautauqua manuals on the study of 
the Bible; others in English history and different 
branches of Natural Science are to follow. 

And there is real study done. There are all 
various grades of pupils at Chautauqua. There 
are some. that cowe to the auditorium only when 
there is to be a concert ora funny speech, some 
whom no one but the Apollo Club or Frank Beard 
could draw there. But then, at the other ex- 
treme of Chautauqta students, was the Akron 
Normal Class. | passed their tent on my way to 
meals three timesaday. One tent had been put 
up especially for a school-room. It was furnished 
within with maps and books. Just before the 
door stood a great stump. I never once went by 
it, 1 think, that I did uot see from three to six 
students at work about that stuwp, using it either 
as a seat or as a-table, paper and pencil in 
hand. 

The Chautauqua course, laid out last year, of 
normal study, on the structure, evidences, history, 
inspiration, and interpretation of the Bible, is 
adapted for a year’s course in normal classes, or 
for a three years’ course, if pursued in the brief 
sessions at Chautauqua. It is enlarged at Chau- 
tauqua by studies on the function and organiza- 
thon of Sunday-schools. The course closes with a 
competitive examination. Of these there were 
two: one for the primary department, the little 
children, in Bible knowledge alone, the other for 
adult teachers in both departments. 

Monday morning eiglity-seven boys and girls 
presented themselves at Division tent A for exam- 
ination. There were so many more than had 
been expected that the examination papers gave 


out. I succeeded in getting one, however, and I 


give a few questions from it. A rough map of 
Palestine in outline was drawn in one corner of 
this paper. 

1. Write a Bible verse about childhood. 

-3. What is the size of Palestine? 

5. Draw the river Jordan. 

6. Show where Jerusalem is by the river J. 

11. How many periods are there in Bible his- 
tory? 

14. Give the name of one person in each period. 

19. How many judges were there? 

These questions were given to children from 
tive to fourteen; to be answered in writing; with- 
out consulting with book or friend; and without 
leaving their division tent. I suspect that some 
of the questions their parents could not answer; 
possibly some would puzzle their pastors. 

The next morning the normal class scholars 
gathered in the pavilion. There were between two 
and three hundred candidates.” The paper given 
them as a test of their knowledge embraced fifty 
questions. It contained two outline maps, one of 
the Holy Land and one of the Bible lands, on 
which places were to be located, seas, rivers, 
mountains, towns, cities. It embraced an ex- 
amination in the structure of the Bible, the his- 
tory of the Bible and its English translations, tlie 
history in the Bible from Adam to Christ, Bible 
geography, Sunday school organization and Sun- 
day school methods. The class began their work 
at seven inthe morning. When I left the grounds 
at half-past ten they were still hard at work. 
Among them were some Doctors of Divinity. 
And I noticed that the Doctors of Divinity had 
their thinking caps on. 

Chautauqua isa mother. The Chautauqua idea 
is extending. This year there were not less than 
a dozen Chautayqua camp-meetings in various 
parts of the Union; next year there will be more. 
The Chautauqua of the future includes one feat- 
ure that Dr. Vincent did not wention in his closing 
address on Monday night. Amon, those he did 
mention were the hotel, greatly needed (for the 
table at the restaurant was only tolerable aud the 
service was not tolerable), the library and reading- 
room, the children’s temple, the printing press, 
the observatory; these will, I doubt not, all come 
in time. But there will come also a hundred 
lesser Chautauquas, where, for different localities, 
and with differing measures of success, the same 
work will be done. 

I advise every reader of the Christian Union 
who can to go to some Chautauqua next year; 
and I advise those who cannot to send their dol- 
lar to M. Bailey, Jamestown, N. Y., for a file of 
the ‘‘Chautauqua Daily Herald,” and get in print 
the substitute it affords, ia full phonographic re- 
ports of all the public addresses, for an actual 
attendance on the meetings. L. A. 

Aveust 22nd, 1877. 


THE SELDEN PICNIC. 
By R. D. 


a LD one Thomas Selden, who helped found 
Hartford some two hundred and forty years 
ago, have come into the flesh again on Wednesday 
of last week he certainly would have gone to a 
picnic. When he died, in 1638 or thereabouts, he 
left a family of five children who were the only 
Seldens on the continent. At this picnic he 
would have found himself in the midst of perhaps 
four hundred Seldens, all his lineal descendants 
to the tenth generation—a quiver full and brim- 
ming over! But as long as Thomas could not be 
present in the body, the happy thought struck 
his living posterity that it would be doing the 
pleasantest and most dutiful thing in the world 
to gather together and do honor to his memory 
and the memory of their ancestors after him. 
Accordingly a general family re-union was voted— 
and that was the Selden picnic. 

The gathering was held on the 22d inst., at 
Saybrook, Conn., in the ample Fenwick grove 
near the shore; and picnickers came from all 
points of the compass, for in the two hundred 
years since Thomas's day the Seldens have dis- 
persed to all points. Mainly, however, they are 
to be found in the Connecticut Valley where their 
ancestry settled. Thus Joseph, the son of Thomas, 
on the death of his father moved from Hadley, 
Mass., to Hadlyme, Conn., on the east bank of 
the river twelve miles above its mouth, and there 


purchased a goodly farm four miles square. It 
was part of the original Lady Fenwick grant; and 
the old deeds are still preserved in the Hadlyme 
homestead, as well as the Indian confirmation of 
them by one of the Mohegan chiefs with his 
mark as clear as if made yesterday. Here from 
Hadlyme the Selden progeny in the course of 
years scattered up and down the river, and all 
along the Valley they are still to be found in 
thriving numbers. Around the present Hadlyme 
homestead, which is about one hundred and thirty 
years old, many quaint and historic associations 
cluster. The occupant is the seventh in the regu- 
lar line of descent who bas lived on the spot since 
the ancestor Joseph settled there, and much curi- 
our and interesting information could he probably 
impart to the antiquarian who might wish to be 
carried back to old times. It was to this home- 
stead that Capt. Samuel Selden, Joseph's son, 
brought his bride from across the river after cap- 
turing her in most romantic fashion; and from this 
house, which he built himself, went Col. Samuel 
Selden—the popular country gentleman, deacon 
and Justice of the Peace—forth into the war of 
the Revolution, though past fifty years of age and 
leaving behind a family of twelve children, never 
to return again. He was taken prisoner in New 
York in 1776, where he died and was buried. 

Of the intervening ancestry much might be 
said, but a line must be left for the modern Sel- 
dens. Here again we meet with some good 
names. Who would not be proud to claim our 
Chief Justice, Mr. Waite, as a member of his own 
stock? He is a Selden straight, and if we mistake 
not is just now spending a part of his vacation in 
the old Hadlyme home around which he often 
played when a boy. Major-Gen. McDowell is 
another lineal descendant; so is Judge Selden, of 
the New York Court of Appeals; so was the late 
President Nott, of Union College; so, too, Prof. 
D. C. Eaton, of Yale, Ex-Senator Lyman Trum- 
bull. Mrs. Abner L. Ely, of New York, and a host 
of others—people of a stamp which every coi- 
munity likes to bave among its families—belong 
to the tribe. They may be found outside of New 
England, in New York City, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Erie, Pa., Philadelphia, in Ohio, Michigan, Lli- 
nois, and on the Pacific coast. By another immi- 
gration to Virginia from the same stock Seldens 
of good repute are to be found in that State also. 
Of course not all the Seldens are great, but most 
of them are in ‘excellent standing,” and accord. 
ing to the family antiquarians none of them have 
ever been in jail. 

The Saybrook affair was a reunion of these 
scattered representatives. Every Selden or Selden- 
in-law was glad to see every other Selden, and al! 
day long, there was introducing. and hand shaking. 
and kissing of aunts and children and great grand- 
children by others of the same degree of relation- 
ship, and occasionally of a different degree of 
relationship. The chief Justice presided and there 
were eight or ten addr-sses made during the fore- 
noon. Judge Waite spoke of the old homestead: 
Mr. Henry Selden, of Haddan Neck, sketched the 
family genealogically. Among other things he 
told of the patriotic Elizabeth Selden of the 
Revolution who one night stood guard over some 
cattle that the tories were after. The speaker said 
that instead of a musket she carried abroom. *‘ No, 
sir,” promptly interrupted a charming old lady 
in the audience, *‘ she carried a gun! That woman 
was wy grandmother, and my mother was in the 
house at the time!" This was refreshing, and of 
course it took with the audience. Other Seldens 
revived the memory of John Selden, of England, 
Shakespeare’s friend, a cousin of the original 
Thomas; of Rev. David Selden; of Deborah Dud- 
ley and Elizabeth Selden of the last generation, 
and of other members of the line. After the speak- 
ing, it was observable that the Seldens like other 
mortals were capable of diminishing the substan- 
tial things of a picnic at the usual rapid and 
unctuous rate. Have we not many families whose 
branches have spread out like this one? Our 
advice to them is—get up a picnic! 


—A moth-proof barrel in which clothes can 
be safely stored is a late invention. But this 
leaves the moths at large. What is wanted is 4 
barrel in which the motlis can be kept, and thus 
leave the clothes at large.—{Danbury News, 
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Acligions 


Itema of general and personal interest are solicited 
for thia department from all quarters. 


AT HOME. 


The new Presbyternan church at St. Cloud, Minn., 
was dedicated on the 12th inst. Rev. E. V. Campbell, 
pastor. 


The Ross Street Church, Brooklyn, has given a 
unanimous call to Rev. Archibald McCullagh, of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, Germantown, Pa. 

Rev. Rockwood McQuesten has resigned the pastor- 
ate of the Presbyterian church at Winona, Minnesota. 
The courches at Chatfield and Lanesboro are also 
vacant. 


The Rev. G. R. Ferguson, his wife and five children, 
from Torringford, Ct., and ten young ladies from va- 
rious parts of New England have gone as teachers to 
the Cape of Good Hope in South Africa. 


The American Missionary Association meets this 
year im Syracuse, October 23d to 25th. Rew F. A. 
Noble, D. D., of New Haven, Ct., will preach the an- 
nual sermon. Rev. Joseph Cook and others will also 
tuke part in the exercises. Further details will be 
found in the Publisher's Department. 

A missionary of the American Sunday Scheol Union 
in Texas reports: During the last month I organized 
four new Sunday-schools with 20 teachers and 157 
«cholars. I also visited and aided thirteen Sunday- 
schools having 113 teachers and 1,116 scholars. Who 
can predict how great may be the results of one such 
mouth’s labor ? 


The Methodist Episcopal Church through its Mis- 
sionary. Church Extension and Freedmen’s Aid So- 
cieties has expended, chiefly for the colored people, 
*2.101,757. “ We have to show for this,” says the 
“Christian Advocate,’ “in the South thirteen insti- 
tutions tor higher education, with twenty-six profes- 
sors, 1,500 pupils, and a property valued at $250,000, 
Sixty thousand colored children are now annually 
taught by the teachers sent out from schools and col- 


Away down in Texas, on the Red River, a missionary 
of the American Sunday School Union canvassing 
destitute districts to organize Sunday-schools reports: 
** Lower down the river, I next beid a meeting with a 
crowd ina log house having a floor of earth: I here 
found some persons who had before been Sunday- 
school workers, one of whom said he had led the sing- 
ing in Henry Ward Beecher’s church for years. Of 
course success in starting a Sunday-school was attained 
here; but before this there had been none.”’ 


“The prejudice against sects,’’ writes a missionary 
vf the American Sunday School Union in California, 
“is so strong that any church can accomplish little 
outside of its own organization. The American 
Sunday-school Union, being wholly unsectarian, dis- 
arms public prejudice to a great extent, and succeeds 
in establishing Sunday-schools where a failure, under 
other conditions, would be almost inevitable. Our 
Sunday-school work in this State is marching on 
tnumphantly, but slowly.” 

The “ Christian Guardian,’’ Canada, prints the sub- 
joined extract froma “ First Catechism for the Church 
of England.” printed in 1875, for “ private circula- 
tion.” The preface bears the initials of the rector of 
St. Mary’s Episcopal Church, Bay of Islands: 

(Juestion. How can we obtain God's grace 

An« By prayer and the sacramenta. 

What is baptism ? 

Ane. Washing away of sina. 

{. Can a child go to beaven with sin in its soul? 

Ane. No, 

\. How can this sin be washed away ? 

Ana. By baptiam. 

\y. Of what do we partake in the Holy Communion? 

Ana, The body and blood of ¢ hriat. 

‘). What rite makes us strong and perfect Christians? 

Ana. Confirmation. 

Y. How can we be assured of God's pardon and grace? 

Ans. By absolution. 

(). Whe can provounce the absolution 

Ans. A pr leat. 

Woo gives the priest this authority 

Ans. Jesus Christ. 

This, taken in connection witb the following extract 
from a recent article in the “Catholic Review,” is 
suggestive. Speaking of the acquisition by the Ro- 
man Catholic Church of 117,000 acres of land in Min- 
nesota, it says: 


“It will henceforth be the duty of the Church in America 
to see that no Catholic family landing on our shores and 
seeking a new home in our Western States and Territories 
shall be permitted to stray beyond her control, but shall be 
conducted to localities where her priests are already prepared 
to receive them and where their fellow-citizens will be bound 
to them by the tics of faith. Catholics in this land arealready 
about as one in six. We receive accessions every day from 
the ranks of the Protestant sects: few, if any, of our own 
number now fall away from us; the emigration of the future, 
to a great extent, will be in our bands. Thus will the Church 


ir America—where to-day, to use bis own words, our Holy 
Father ‘is more truly Pope than in any other land’—grow in 
strength and beauty, and thus will she be prepared, when 
the hour comes, to save the Republic.” 


A Reformed Episcopal University has been organ- 
ized in Chicago, with a ** Board of Regents,” consisting 
of Bishop Cheney, President, William Aldrich, treas- 
urer, Dr. Cooper, secretary, and Col. J. W. Bennett, 
fiscal manager. The theological department has been 
christened *“*The Martin College of Theology of the 
University of the West." The following faculty of 
this college was elected: Chair of Systematic Theology 
and Exegesis and Dean of the Faculty—Rev. William 
H. Cooper, Chicago; Chair of Exegetical, Biblical and 
Pastoral History—J. Howard Smith, Newark, N. J.; 
Chair of Ecclesiastical History and Polity—Mason 
Gallagher, Paterson, N. J.: Chair of Apologetics, or 
Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion—Joseph 
Db. Wilson, Peoria, Ill.; Chair of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy and Rhetoric—Rev. W. J. Hunter, of Vic- 
toria College, Cobourg, Canada. Dr. Cheney was 
elected Chancellor, and Bishop Fallows Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the new University. 


ABROAD. 


GREAT Britary.—The columns of our English ex- 
changes are so largely occupied with the question of 
disestablishment and its different phases of local—let 
us say misunderstanding, that we review the situation 
at length in the editorial pages. 


Fraternizing among the Free Churches of England. 
—The appointment and welcome of a deputation of 
ministers of various Protestant denominations in 
Bristol to the great National Wesleyan Conference 
sitting in that city is felt to be an important sign of 
growing unity of feeling among Nonconformist 
Christians in England at the time when the radical 
alienation of parties in the Establishment is growing 
more and more apparent and dangerous. The neces- 
sity for unity of feeling and harmony of operation 
between bodies having no visible organic connection 
is felt alike among all the free Protestant Churches of 
Great Britain, and all the more as the huge mass of 
the Establishment begins to heave with signs of sep- 
aration. 

But among the five British denominations of Meth- 
odism there are signs of something more than mere 
harmony and goodwill. Already they are one in 
doctrine. On the fundamentals of their system of 
dis¢ipline, too, they are agreed; and the differences 
that have divided them—mainly the question of * lay 
representation’ and pastoral office—are vanishing 
away. Yet the divided organizations vemain; and 
local schisms and competitions and crogs-purposes, 
such as we suffer from in our American Christendom. 
These five sects, united, would make the strongest 
Protestant organizatiou in the country, and the sav- 
ing of both spiritual and material resources would be 
immense. During the recent session of the Confer- 
ences of the Wesleyan Church and the United Meth- 
odist Free Church, fraternal greetings were exchang- 
ed by telegraph between the two assemblies. Other 
indications point to the not remote healing of schisms 
once very sore and hopeless. 


GermMany.— Bismarck on Church A fiairs.—The Leip- 
zig newspaper, “‘ Daheim,”’ gives a full account of a 
conversation between Prince Bismarck and a com- 
pany of Protestant clergymen from Wtirtemberg, 
which has made much talk in clerical and political 
circles in all parts of Germany. In this conversation 
the chancellor declares his real reason for supporting 
the Falk laws. The Catholics, by their support of the 
Government in the troublous times of 1848, had won 
for themselves a privileged position. A Catholic De- 
partment of the Ministry of Ecclesiastical Affairs had 
been organized. Soft-spoken and benevolent Jesuits 
began to “ sidle into the Government.” 


“The Catholie Church at last began to occupy a more domi- 
nant position in Protestant Prussia than anywhere else. Our 
relations with the Pope gradually became so unendurable 
that if his Holiness had sent a Nuncio to lord it over us we 
should, comparatively speaking, have been better off. The 
relatio: « between Church and State would then, at any rate. 
have been perfectly clear. As it was, the Catholic Depart- 
ment, which had been established to represent the King in 
our dealings with the Pope, at length actually vindicated the 
interests of the Pope against the King. Theaimsand objects 
of the Ulrramootane agitation, commenced under cover of 
these institutions, soon began to sbow themsaelves in those of 
our provinces where toere are two nationalities. In Posen, 
Weat Prussia, &c , whole German districts were Polonized by 
the priests forcing the Polish language upon church and 
school: as s0un as tne inbabttants were cut off from the Ger- 
man language, preas, and culture, they became Ultramon- 
tane, and were converted into passive tools by the clergy. 
The Chureh thus ioterfering with national and political 
affairs, it devolved upon me to take note of what was going 
on. I objected to that sort of thing. and caused the Catholic 
Devartment to be dune away with. ‘his, amounting to a 
+ sa of war, raised a feartul storm against us in Ultra- 
moutane circles. Every effort was made to add to the num- 
vers of the Ultramontane party jp Parliament. Some mal- 
contents, former Ministers, Under-Secretaries of State, &c., 
did pot scruple to second the efforts of the clerical Opposition. 
The conflict thus assumed a more extensive range, and the 
Gover. ment were necessitated to have recourse to the Legis- 
lature. The May laws (i.c., the Falk laws) were enacted. I[ 
cannot say that I approve «\ery item enacted in these laws, 
but I contend that, upon the whole, they answer to the pur- 
pose, and are a strong wall of defense in this inevitable con- 


flict with the Papacy. By virtue of these laws we bave 
recovered the position we gave up in 1830. We have taken 
back what was ourown up tothat date. We can now afford 
to stand upon the defensi\ e, and to wait for what is to be.” 


Bismarck on Protestantism.—The comments made 
by this extraordinary man, in this extraordinary talk 
on the present state of German Protestantism, throw 
light on some recent intelligence. The recent dem- 
onstrations of infidel sentiment within the Prussian 
National Church do not indicate that infidelity is 
crowing, but only that it is making the most of its 
hew means of public manifestation: 


“As to the new arrangements for the government of the 
Protestant Church, this admission of the lay element to power 
in the establishment is an important measure. Peopl- after 
this concession take a greater interest in church matters, and 
are ready to support it in a way very different from what 
used to be the case. Of course, if, as you say, you are going 
to adopt similar arrangements in Wiirtemburg, you must be 
prepared for hostile elements profiting by the facilities given 
for combat. Recent events in the Berlin youd bave been 
anything but satisfactory. 8 ill lam convine d that the ad- 
versaries of the Aposties’ Creed bave not a leg to stand upon 
in Berlin. The men holding these views in reality possess 
very little ir fluence, ard, besides, some allowance should be 
made for their tar:ness on the score of the well-known * Ber- 
lin acidity.” Nodoubt we bave plenty of scholars among us 
absolutely opposed to re‘igion, and on principle the enemies 
of all creeds; but they exercise very littl influence upon the 
views of the people, and, moreover, are superstitious in many 
respects.” 


SwITZERLAND.—Glorious Triumphs of the Old Cath- 
olica.—The Old Catholics of Geneva, having voted 
over to themselves the Church of St. Joseph, lately 
built by the Ultramontanes at their own expense and 
for their own use, presented themselves with the 
proper legal officers and demanded the keys. The 
clergy of St. Joseph's refused and protested; where- 
upon the State picklock, whose services have been 
repeatedly required on like occasions, applied his art, 
and presently the representatives of the * Christian 
Catholic” party, which never has built a church, and 
yet has more churches on its hands than it has con- 
gregations to put into them, were inducted into the 
peaceful and happy possession of their neighbors’ 
property. The new Service-book of the Old Catholics 
will doubtless contain an Order of Service for the oc- 
casion of Picking a Church Lock The proper anthem 
would be, “ Open ye the gates, that the righteous na- 
tion which keepeth the truth may enter in.”’ 

At the little village of Collex Bossy, near Geneva, 
the “ Christian Catholies’’ have won another splendid 
victory. The total registered vote of the commune is 
100; but the “ Christian Catholic” party, constting of 
thirteen voters, all told, of whom three are govern- 
ment employés, swept everything before it at the 
polls, and plaged the church, parsonage and salary 
at the service of a new minister whom no one will 
have anything to do with. 

The only excuse for these transactions is that the 
actors were brought up Roman Catbolics, and taught 
from their childhood that persecution is a Christian 
duty. The victims all hold and teach that persecution 
ix perfectly right, but they complain piteously that 
the government is persecuting the wrong party this 
time 


FrRANcCE.—The Threatened Schism in the National 
Protestant Church.—A “ Judicial Commission” was 
appointed by the late Simon ministry, before the 
16th of May, to consider and compose, if possible, 
the difficulties in the Reformed Church. A concilia- 
tory report has been drawn up in behalf of the Com- 
mission, recommending that the Orthodox should be 
less rigid in enforcing compliance with the doctrinal 
standards; that the Liberals should meet them half 
way; and that the Synod shou'd be called together 
to fix the terms of a compromise. But it is generally 
felt that the question must be left open until the agi- 
tating political crisis is over with the fall election, 
and that it will be for the new Legislature either to 
reconstitute the Commission, or in some other way to 
arrange that the two parties shall either live together 
in peace or peaceably separate. 


Mr. McAlU’s Mission.—Good people who want to 
put their money where it will do the most good can- 
not go far amiss in sending ten dollars or a hundred 
to the Rev. E. W. Hitchcock, 44 Avenue Joséphine, 
Paris, for the use of Mr. McAll’s mission. In the face 
of the discouragements of French law and the in- 
fidelity and prejudice of the Parisian people, an Eng- 
lish Protestant pastor, without mastery of the French 
language and without money except his own modest 
fortune and the gifts volunteered by fmends, has in 
five years established among the poor of Paris a series 
of mission stations twenty-two in number, having 
sittings for 4,668 persons and having an averuge 
weekly attendance at their various meetings of over 
7,000 adults and about 2,500 children. At all the sta- 
tions are reading-rooms, lending-libraries, meetings 
for religious singing (in which the people take im- 
mense delight), and of the poor systematic visitation. 
The visible fruits of this noble work have drawn forth 
the praise of the Paris police and been honored by 
the medal of the Society for che Encouragement of 
Good Deeds, of which the Archbishop of Bordeaux is 
amember. And the total last year’s expense of it was 
less than $13,000. Where can you make a dollar do 
more good than in this work? 
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~ ~ 
Che Sundan-School. 
PAUL AT EPHESUS. 

Sept.9 Acts xix., 1-12. 

“For our gospel came not unto you in word only, but also 
in power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance,”’— 
1 THess. i.. 5. 

PHESUS was the capital and most important 

4 eity of the province of Asia, the ewporum 
of the trade of the East, and at the time of Paul's 
visit a free city and assize town, with thriving 
commerce. Of all Greek cities it was one ip which 
Oriental philosophy most flourished. The mys- 
*terious symbols employed to charm away evil 
spirits were called Ephesian letters. Reserving a 
description of the archi ectural glories of this 
once noble city, whose site is now an utter desola- 
tion, for the next lesson, to which it' more prop- 
erly belongs, we take up directly the two incidents 
of Paul’s ministry at Ephesus recorded in the first 
twelve verses of the nineteenth cbapter of Acts. 

The first incident bas been often misinterpreted 
from a natural but mistaken impression that dis- 
ciples of Christ could not in the nature of the 
case be ignorant of the Holy Spirit, The facts in 
the case appear to be these: A converted Jew by 
the name of Apollos, from Alexandria, who had 
heard by rumér of the life and death of Christ, 
and who had without an intelligent understand- 
ing accepted him, had arrived at Ephesus and 
there bad preached an imperfect gospel. The 
nature of his ministry, as indicated in Acts xviii., 
25, was like that of John the Baptist ; he preached 
the necessity of repentance for the remission of 
sins, but of the new and divine life implanted in 
the soul by the power of the Spirit of God, 
through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, he had no 
clear conception. It may have been in his ex- 
perience ; it was not in his theology. Asa result 
of his ministry a number of Jews at Ephesus had 
accepted the gospel thus imperfectiy expounded 
tothem. Without a written gospel, without any 
direct knowledge of Christ derived from one who 
had lived with him, they were yet inclined. to 
accept the unknown Messiah. Possibly their 
knowledge may have been widened a little by the 
one sermon which Paul had preached some 
months before (Acts xviii., 19-21), but if we may 
judge from Paul's course elsewhere (chap. xiii.) 
he did not undertake to set the whole Christian 
system before them, but ouly th@ simple truth 
that Jesus is the Messiah, and that through him 
and by repentance is there remission of sins. 
When, then, for the second time Paul arrived at 
Ephesus he found the germ of a Christian church 
in this body of imperfectly instructed believers. 
His first question to them was, ** Did ye receive 
the Holy Ghost when ye believed?””* Their 
reply was that they had heard nothing about any 
Holy Ghost. They believed that Jesus was the 
Messiah ; they believed that he would come again 
to reign upon the earth; but they knew nothing 
of a present, indweiling, all-powerful Spirit, 
through whom there was for them victory over 
sin and the world. Paul thereupon instructed 
them respecting the nature of Christianity as a 
new and divinely imparted life, and rebaptized 
them in the name of the Lord Jesas. Then, lay- 
ing his hands upon them in a service probably 
analogous to the confirmation service of the Epis- 
copal Church at the present day the power of the 
Holy Ghos' was immediately manifested, as ih 
other instances in the New Testament, in the 
speaking with tongues and in a new power of 
religious teaching. This infant church con'ained 
twelve persons, all men; at least the narrative 
seews to indica e that there were no women in it. 

Sevefal lessons are suggested by this significant 
incident, lessons which are lost by supposing, as 
some commentators have done, that the disciples 
mentioned were Jews, or disciples of John the 
Baptist. | 

I. A disciple of Christ is one who comes to His 
school and is willing to learn of Him. He may be 
absolutely ignorant of theology and still be ac. 
cepted as a disciple. He may know nothing of 
the Trinity. the gift of the Holy Ghost, the form, 
nature or function of baptism. Correct theology 
is not essen ial to discipleship. Iynorance is no 
bar to Christ, and should not be a bar to the fel 
lowship of the church. The church is a school, 
Christ is a teacher, and humility and docility are 
the only conditions of admission to Christ, as 
they ought to be tbe only conditions of admission 
to the charch. 


* This is a better rendering than that of the accepted Eng- 
lish version, and is adopted by Alford, Hackett, Alexander, 
etc. 


ll. The cburech of today is full of Ephesian 
Christians. They believe in a Christ that lived 
and died 1800 vears ago; they believe in a Christ 
who will come again with His holy angels to jtdge 
the world and to reign upon the earth ; but they 
do not believe in a living anda regnant Saviour, 
in a divine presence and power which gives com- 
fort in time of trouble, strength in time of weak- 
ness, light and guidance in times of perplexity 
and darkness. ** 1 will not leave you orphans,” says 
Christ. (John xiv., 18 marg) The charch is fall 
of orphan Christians. They believe in a Father 
who was with His church in the Bible times ; they 
believe in a Father who will return to His church 
in some future time; but they are now and here 
fatherless. Let every teacher, every pastor, every 
Sunday-school scholar address to himself. Paul's 
question, ‘Did ye receive the Holy Ghost when 
ye believed ?” 

111. The nature of Christian experience. It is 
initiated by repentance and by acceptance of 
Christ, but it is consummated only by receiving 
the Holy Ghost into the heart as a vital power 
for godliness in this present life. 
God: becoming the temple of God; putting on 
the Lord Jesus Christ as one puts on a garment ; 
feeding on Christ as one’s daily food. It is enter- 
ing into the houséhold of faith, receiving the 
spirit whereby we cry Abba, Father. It is mar- 
riage to Christ; it is being made a new creation 
in Christ Jesus. It gives that victory which over- 
cometh the world. It makes us free from the law 
of sin and death. It isa present salvation. It is 
being transformed by the renewing of our minds 
through the spirit of God. See for illustrations 
of this truth Romans vii., 6; xii., 2; 1 Cor. i., 9; 
ii., 12; xii., 13: 2 Cor. iii., 18; Ephesians iv., 14; 
1 John iv., 13; v., 4, andin any good reference 
Bible the references. given in connection with 
these passages. 

IV. The nature of Christian baptism. This is 
not merely a symbolical profession of repentance 
and acceptance of Christ. These Ephesian Chris- 
tians had professed repentance and acceptance of 
Christ by their first baptism. True Christian 
baptism is a mutual sign of a covenant between 
God and the soul, in which the soul is not only 
consecrated to God but God is received into the 
soul as the power of its future life. Baptism fails 
of its purpose unless it is employed to signify, not 
merely repentance for the past and consecration 
for the future, but also a renewing of life by a per- 
sonal trust in a living Saviour as the hope of life 
both here and hereafter. 


Paul's ministry continued in Ephesus after this 
time for a space of three months in the synagogue. 
Meeting with perpetual opposition here he de- 
parted and opened an independent preaching 
place in the school of one Tyrannus; that is, 
probably, in a room which had been used by a 
Greek Sophist, or teacher, bearing this name, who 
had, perhaps, been converted to Christianity and 
allowed his place of meeting to be used also as a 
place for religious instruction. For two years, 
therefore, Paul continued bis ministry in Ephesus. 
The nature and the extent of it are indicated by 
his subsequent address to the elders of the Ephe- 
sian Charch (chap. xx., 17-82), which forms the 
subject for a lesson hereafter. It was not a purely 
local ministry. During this time he wrote 1 Cor- 
inthians (1 Cor. xvi., 8, 9), organized churches at 
Laodicea and Hierapolis, and perhaps the other 
of the seven churches mentioned in Revelations, 
chapters 1-3. Special miracles characterized this 
period of his ministry, miracles adapted, as the 
result shows, to break the reigning power of su- 
perstition under which the people of Ephesus 
were peculiarly bound. 

Two thoughts are suggested by this portion of 
the lesson : 

1. Where there is a will there is away. Paul, 
forbidden to preach in the synagogue, preaches in 
a Greek school-room. He is accustomed to make 
a pulpit of a church wherever he can find a plat- 
form and an audience; in the market-place at 
Lystra, by the river side at Philippi, in the prison- 
yard at midnight, on Mars’ Hillat Athens. Even 
the deck of a dismasted ship in the midst of a fu- 
rious storm becomes to bim a preaching place, 
and the soldiers and sailors and prisoners a con- 
gregation. To one so resolute to carry the glad 
tidings of salvation God opens opportunities for 
utterance. 

2. What are ‘we to think of the declaration that 
the sick were healed by handkerchiefs, or aprons, 
belonging to the apostle’? It is said, and with 
some appearance of trath, that such miracles are 
analogous to those which tradition reports to 
have been wrought by relics in the middle ages. 


It is abiding in 


It is not an adequate answer’to this objection to 
say that God can work miracles by whatever 
instruments he pleases. The question still rewains, 
Is there evidence that he pleasés to work them in 
this way? The only recorded instances in the 
New Testament in which he seems to have 
wrought a miracle through an inanimate object 
are those of Acts v., 15 and Mark v., 2434. In 
neither case, on a fair and careful study of the 
original, is it really indicated that miracles were 
wrought except by faith in God and by the con- 
scious forth-putting of power by the one through 
whom the sick were healed. We can only say, in 
anewer to the objection that special cases call for 
special measures, that the miracles alleged to 
have been wrought here at Ephesus by handker- 
chiefs and aprons must have been few in number, 
since Paul could hardly have possessed an un- 
limited supply of the articles; that the incident 
gives no countenance to relic worship, because it 
is so incidental and exceptional ; and finally, that 
even if it be dropped from the narrative altogether 
the general verity of the book of Acta will not be 
affected. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 


HARDENED. 

* Who is sufficient for these things?’ Paul cries, as 
he remembers that we are “a savour of death unto 
death” to some. Our hearts bleed that our best efforts 
may even harden obstinate hearts. Have we Paul's 
consolation—are we, always and in all places, “unto 
God a sweet savour of Christ’? If a scholar seems 
hardening his heart, week by week, is there no cause 
for it in our unfaithfulness in study, prayer, love, 
gentleness, patience or example’ Perhaps a change 
in some of these respects would touch that hard 
heart. Can you not, by strong effort, turning more 
to Jesus, gain somewhat here? The process is long 
and difficult; you do try; and bitterly lament the 
seeming failure. Then there is one other thing for 
you to do—a manly, womanly, Christ-like act it is; 
you can say to that boy, “John, Lam serry | doso. I 
know it is not Christ-like. I am trying hard to do 
better, but it isa hard fight. [I want you to pray for 
me.’’ Not easy words to say; but they may save a 
soul. 


Books aud Authors. 


MATERIALISM REVIEWED. 

Considering the interest which has apparently 
been awakened in philosophical study in Knogland 
and America, it seems strange that Prof. Lanwe’s 
great work’ should not have appeared in English 
dress until several years after the issue of the 
own edition in Germany. The author 
through his book has received public acknowledg- 
ments of indebtedness from Huxley, Tyndall, and 
other noted scientists, and the lay student of 
philosophy will now be enabled to read the work 
in its entirety. The author comes of a stock 
which has already become famous among think- 
ers, he being ason of Dr. John Peter Lange, the 
editor of the great ** Lange’s Commentary.” Per- 
sonally, he was of a character quite unlike that 
of most abstract thinkers, being a man of great 
business energies and abilities. A fondness for 
teaching finally led him from business to the 
clasa-room, where he spent the later and most in- 
fluential years of his life. Previous to accepting 
a professorship, he had edited a newspaper in 
which were expressed the views which were after- 
ward given to students in the class-room, and he 
had also published a book upon the labor ques- 
tion—which question he pronounced the greatest 
of the day—and a book entitled “ Mill's Views on 
the Social Question and the Asserted Revolution 
Worked in Social Science by Carey.” He also 
started a newspaper in ‘the interest of labor” : 
as the editor was neither a fool nor a demagogue,. 
it is not surprising to learn that the paper died 
for lack of support. In politics he was naturally 
a radical, the whole influence of the government 
being cast in the interest of reactionary measures, 
and he suffered some of that annoyance by which 
Germany, through her “ press laws,” still publicly 
admits her weakness. In 1857 he began his *' His- 
tory of Materialism” and finally completed it in 
1870. The book had its basis in a series of lectures 
with the sanie general title, which the author had 
delivered at Bonn. The translator pertinently 
remarks, ‘* It will be long, perhaps, before an Ox- 
ford professor lectures upon any subject so rea/ 


' History of Materialiem and Criticiam of Ita Preaent Im- 
portance. By Frederick Albert Lange, late Professor of 


Philosophies in the University of Zlirich and Marburg. Au- 
thorized Translation, by Ernest Chester Thomas, late Scholar 
of Trinity College, Oxford. 

Osgood & Co., Boston. $3.50. 


In 3 volumes. Vol. 1. J. R. 
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as the Present Significance of Materialism. But 
then, as we all know, our English universities are 
the proper homes of dead languages, and not of 
living ones; of extinct systems, and not of living, 
breathing thought. At Oxford, philosophy be- 
gins with Plato and ends with Aristotle; unless, 
perbaps, as some concession to two thousand 
years we throw in a few apborisms of Bacon or a 
strayed scholastic like Mr. Mill.” 

The work is ouly secondarily a history of ma- 
terialism ; it is rather a discussion of waterialism 
and of all philosophical systems which have en- 
deavored to fuse the abstract and the concrete in 
the light of buman selfishness. The origin of 
waterialistic philosophy is plainly indicated in 
the first paragraphs of the book : 

“ Materialism is as old as philosophy, but not older. The 
physical conception of nature which dowinates the eartiest 
periods of the history of thought remains ever entangled in 
the contradictions of Dualism and the fantasies of personifi- 
cation. The firet attempts to «scape from these contradico- 
tions, to conccive the world asa unity, and to rise above the 
vulgar errors of the sens s, lead directly into the sphere of 
philosophy, and among these first attempts Materialism basits 
place. With the beginning, however, of consecutive think- 
ing there arises also a struggle against the traditional as- 
sumptions of religion. Religion has its roots in the earliest 
crudely-inconsistent notions which are ever being created 
afresh in indestructible strength by the ignorant masses. An 
immanent revelation, vaguely felt rather than clearly real- 
ized, lends it a deep content, while the rich embellishments 
ot mythology and the venerable antiquity of tradition endear 
it to the people. The cosmogonies of the East and of Greek 
antiquity preseat us with ideas that are as little spiritual as 
they are material. They do not try to explain the world by 
means of a single principle, but offer us anthropomorphic 
divinities, primal beings balf sensuous, half spiritual, a cha- 
otic reign of matter and forces in manifold changeful strug- 
wie and activity. In the presence of this tissue of imaginative 
ideas awakening thought calls for order and unity, and hence 
every system of philosophy entered upon an inevitable strug- 
wie with the theology of ita time, which was conducted, ac. 
cording to circumstances, with mre or less open animosity.” 

The seeming lack of any such struggle among 
ancient philosophers appears to the author to be 
the result of hasty and careless estimates of the 
thought of peoples of whose literatures the mod- 
ern world has but few fragments. He says, by 
way of illustration, ‘‘if the generations of a dis- 
tant future had to jadge of the whole thought of 
our own time solely from the fragments of a 
Goethe and a Schelling, a Herder or a Lessing, 
they would scarcely observe the deep gulfs, the 
sharp distinctions of opposite tendencies that 
mark ourage.” And then follows a passage which 
answers apy a puzzling question: is charac- 
teristic of the greatest men of every epoch that 
they have reconciled within thremselves the antag- 
opnisms of their time. So it is with Plato and 
Sophocles in antiquity, and the greatest'man often 
exbibits in bis works |but] the slightest traces of 
the struggles which stirred the multitude in bis 
day, and whicb he also, in some shape or other, 
must have passed through.” 

The firat volume is divided into three books— 
‘* Materialism in Antiquity,” ‘“‘The Period of 
Transition,” and **The Seventeenth Century.” 
Volume LI. will consist of two books—* The 
Eighteenth Century” and ‘‘ Modern Philosophy.” 
Volume IIL. will contain **‘ The Natural Sciences,” 
‘*‘Man and the Soul,” and “ Morality and Relig- 
ion.” 

Of the autbor’s matter and manner little can be 
said but in praise. There is in every page a dis- 
tinct air of modest yet conscious strength, and 
there is consequently a greater clearness of state- 
ment than is generally found in the writings of 
German philosophers. The work will doubtless 
provoke considerable criticism in both theological 
and merely philosophical circles, for so clear a 
logician as the author can not avoid detecting 
sophistries and defective logic wherever they 
exist. Occasional clashings of opinion, however, 
should allow no student of philosupby or theology 
to neglect the book, for it is full of general con- 
siderations and conclusions of unusual strength. 
No one can read this first volume without discov 
ering an intense longing to see the remainder of 
the work. 

HEREDITARY TRAITS. 


The family of which Mr. Dugdale bas already 
written interestingly, and of whom he’ now tells 
us more and makes additional and even more 
serious deductions, was and is a family of *low- 
downers” in the State of New York. The family 
is large and prolific: since 1710 its descendants 
bave numbered about six bundred, and most of 
these six hundred people bave been criminals. A 
peculiarity of the family stock is that it was not 


' The Jukes: A Study in Crime, Disease, Pauperiem and 
Heredity. Also, Further Studies of Criminals. By R. L. 
Dugdale, Member of the Executive Committee of the Prison 
Asaociation, N.Y. With an Introduction by Elisha Harris, 
M.D., Corresponding Secretary Prison Association. Third 
Edition, Revised. G. P. Putnam's Sons, N.Y. 


originally vicious, as the term viciousness is gener- 
ally used ; the Jukes would ordinarily be described 
as good-natured ne’er-do-weels. The earliest pro- 
genitor who can be traced was a descendant of an 
early Dutch settler; he was a backwoodswan, 
who is described as having been a hunter and 
fisherman, a hard drinker, jolly and companion- 
able, averse to steady toil, working hard by spurts 
and idling by turns, becoming blind in his old 
age, and eptailipg upon his children this pbysical 
weakness with bis mental and woral infirmities. 
His progeny were numerous, some of them being 
illegitimate. One of his grandchildren was the 
woman frequently alluded to as ‘* Margaret, the 
Mother of Criminals.” Her sisters, however, 
shared with her the task of inflicting dangerous 
characters upon society, five of these sisters being 
notoriously unchaste. The pedigree of the family 
is traced from these with a carefulness which re- 
sults in some close tables in which each individual's 
life and crimes are detailed. The numerical re- 
sult is as stated above ; the evil of the moral—or 
immoral-—-results exceeds the human power of 
cow putation. 

The principal interest of the book consists of 
the author's deductions from the lives of the 
Jukes and other criminals and paupers. First 
among these are some which will not please the 
majority of temperance advocates. Mr. Dugdale, 
than whom there is no more earnest and conscien- 
tious worker in the cause of suppressing and pre- 
venting vice, says: ‘‘Certain considerations have 
made me hesitate to accept the current opinions 
as to the part which ardent spirits play in the 
carnival of crime. Some of the prominent points 
that need special observation in the study of in- 
temperance seem to be, when was drinking first 
begun; when was habitual intemperance fixed ; 
what were the sexual habits at various periods, 
especially in youth; whether any deep-seated dis- 
ease has preceded or followed the intemperate 
habits, what kind, and whether causing it or not : 
whether excessive study or labor has exhausted 
the vitality ; whether there is a hereditary pre- 
disposition ; whether the trade or occupation is 
detrimentral to bealth; whether the locality of 
the habitation produces disease, and what kind ; 
what is the temperament of the man? All these 
questions must be answered by ascertained facts 
before we can give an intelligent answer to the 
question, Is intemperance the cause of crime and 
pauperism, or only a secondary cause that must 


be reached by well-ordered sanitary, hygienic and / 


educational measures?” Such questions are ra- 
tional enough, but the numerical strength of the 
temperance army will be sadly decreased when 
such thorough, honest work is attempted, though 
in this way alone can the key of intemperance be 
found. 

Awong other deductions by the author we find 
the following: ‘After disease, the most uniformly 
noticeable trait of the true criminal is that be 
lacks the element of continuity of effort. Steady 
plodding work, which is the characteristic not 
only of honest and successful individuals but 
also of all nations that have made a mark in bis- 
tory, is deficient in him.” This leads to grave 
apprehensions regarding the future of many fam- 
ilies at present wealthy, respectable, but—indo- 
lent. We also read that reform must be based, 
not upon an education which merely indaces in- 
telligence, but upon the ac’ual development of 
natural faculties which are in their normal con- 
dition, 

“Where there is heredity of any characteristic, it would 
seem there is a tendency, and it might almost be said a cer- 
tainty, to produce an environment for the next generation 
corresponding to that beredity, with the effect of perpetu- 
ating it. Where the environment changes in youth the char- 
acteristics of heredity may be measurably altered. Hence 
the importance of education. In treating the subj. ct it must 
be clearly understood and practically accepted, that the whole 
question of the educational manag ment of crime, vice, and 
pauperism rests strictly and fundamentally upon a physio- 
logical basis. and not upon a sentimental or a metaphysical 
one. These phenomena take place not because there is any 
aberration in the laws of nature, but in consequence of the 
operation of these laws: because disease, because unsanitary 
conditions, because educational neglects, produce arrest of 
cerebral development at some point, so that the individual 
faila to meet the exigencies of the civilization of his time 
and country, and that the cure for unbalanced lives isa train- 
ing which will affect the cerebral tissue, producing a corre- 
sponding change of career. This process of atrophy, pbhys- 
ical and social, is to be met by methods that will remove the 
disabilities which check the required cerebral growth, or, 
where the modification to be induced is profound, by the 
cumulative effect of training through successive generations 
under conditions favorable to such strengthening.”’ 

We bave merely glanced at some of the features 
of this remarkably earnest and valuable book. 
The entire work should be studied by every one 
who aims at the reformation of the wicked as a 
class. The author offers consolation and assist- 


ance to no sentimental! reformer who will not turn 
from his weak ways, but to the sincere moralist 
bis book will prove one of the most valuable ever 


wriiten. 
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flict upon the public an argument that the bard was 
a Trinitarian and probably an Episcopalian. 

—Boucicault, joint author with Charles Reade of 
the novel “Foul Play,” is running for Parliament. 
His own literary tribulations and those of his brother 
author suggest that in case of his election there may 
be something new and interesting said about inter- 
national copyright laws. 

—Judge J. 8. Black’s article on ** The Electoral Con- 
spiracy”’ is to be replied to in the September-October 
number of the *“* North American Review” by Hon. 
C. W. Stoughton, the associate of Secretary Evarts 
before the Electoral Commission. The number bids 
fair to be a lively, timely and instructive one. The 
labor riots will be considered on both sides—by Col. 
Thomas A. Scott in a letter to the editor, and by “a 
striker’ who speaks for his associates. Mr. David A. 
Wells will consider the way in which our national 
prosperity has been lost; Mr. Emerson will write of 
** Perpetual Forces,’’ and Felix Adler of “ Reformed 
Judaism ;'’ General McClellan will continue his com- 
ments on the Fastern war, and Dion Boucicault will 
discipline everybody who has aided and abetted “* The 
Decline of the Drama.”’ 

—The * Portfolio” for August (N. Y., J. W. Bouton) 
opens with an etching of one of the famous National 
Gallery paintings, to wit, ‘‘ Portrait of a Boy,” by 
Jacopo Carucei. Lhuillier isthe etcher. Admirers of 
Durer and his works will find another installment of 
Professor Colvin’s elaborate studies on the subject, 
with several illustrations which well exhibit the real- 
istic tastes of the famous master and his school. A 
paper entitled “Sketches in Italy,”” by William Wyld, 
is illustrated by etchings from the hand of A. Brunet- 
Debaines, copied from Mr. Wyld’s original paintings. 
They are street scenes in Verona, Turin and Rome. 
We know of no easier and surer method of making a 
collection of choice etetiings than to invest a dollar a 
mouth in this most valuable publication. 

—Robert Carter & Brothers have nearly ready for 
publication “ The Autobiography and Memoir of the 
Rev. Wm. Arnot;” “ The Hidden Life,’ by the Rev. 
Adolph Saphir, and “Abraham the Friend of God,” 
by J. Oswald Dykes, D. D., the successor of the gifted 
Dr. James Hamilton in the Regent's Square Church, 
Loudon—a book full of the evidences of strength and 
culture. Perhaps the most important work about to 
be issued from their press is the “ Eighth Volume of 
ly Aubigne’s History of the Reformation in the Time 
of Calvin,”’ completing the work. D’ Aubigne has never 
been surpassed, he has rarely been approached in his 
power of distinct historical narrative. Among their 
forthcoming books for children are “ A Life of Christ 
for the Young,’ by the Rev. Dr. Macduff, author of 
the ‘“‘ Footsteps of St. Paul,” ete., with sixteen fine 
illustrations. “ Blackberry Jam,’ by the author of 
the Bessie Books;"’ “‘ Moore’s Forge,”’ by the author 
of “Win and Wear,” and “ Jack O’ Lantern,” a de- 
lightful book for little children, by a new author. 

—The society women of Paris have had many severe 
things said about them, but nothing else so bad as the 
following by Octave Feuillet, who is probably the 
most respectable of the French novelists: 

“The true and pure Parisienne, completely developed, is 
an extraordinary being. In this strange hot-house of Paris 
the cnild is already a girl, the girla woman and the womana 
monster—a charming and fascinating monster. Hers ix a 
body often chaste, with a soul profoundly retined—and blasé. 
In the midst of the great Parisian whirl, in the salons, in 
the theaters, in the shows of all sorts, all nations and all ages 
bave passed before her eyes and appealed to her intelligence: 


and poetized by art in its every form, and all this is ferment- 
ing towether, day and night, in her over-heated brain. She 
bas seen everytbi: g, guessed everything, imagined every-— 
thing, desired everything. She is at the same instant frantic 
for everything and tired of it. Sometimes she behaves well, 
sometimes ill. but not because she bas any special] liking for 
good or evil; rather b cause she has a dream of something 
above the good and below the bad. This innocent thing is 
often only separated from orgy by caprice, and from crime 
by opportunity.” 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


{The receipt of all new oublications delivered at the Bditorial 

he acknowledged in ita carlicat subae- 
will confer a favor by promptly advia- 
ing us of any omission im thie reavect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are destrable in all cases.) 


Authors and Titles 


Adams, Mra. Lei’ h, “ Winstowe. Harpers. 2 
Anth Chas.. < 
BR ttomtey, J. M.A. F RS Blectrometers.” Macmillan. 
Bryve. Jas. D.C The Holy Reman Em pire.” 
hisholm, H. W Weigme g and 
“ Cleero’s 
“Cooking Receipts.” “Half Hour Series . 

Dickens, Wbarles, Mr. Maktogale Diary.” 

Ves Pocket Series. 
Geike. A.. FRS., * Physical ever: phy. M«cmillan. 
The of Vest Poe ket Series, good. 
Glimpses of Christ.” C. ng. Pub. “oc. 
Mitchell. 8. Weir, M. D., Nurse and Patient.”...... L meoott. 
Shakespesre, A "Midsummer Night's Dream.” Harpers. 
Sozinskey, I. 8. M.D., Personal Appesrance.”’ 

Alien, Lane « Seott, Phila, 
Stanley, A. P.. D.. “ Addresses and Serm. ons.’ -Macmilian. 
Tenpyson, Alired,“ The Princess.” Vest Pocket veries. 

or 


“1. 

“ The Duchess,’ Phyl'is.”. eee .Lippine tt. 
“ The Queen « Por rite.” Dollar Series. Petersons. 
Thompson, James. * *Autumn.”... Vest Pocket Series. Osgood. 
Kate, Handbook the Picture Galleries of Eu- 

“ Woman and her Saviour in Persia.”........... Cong. Pub. soc 


nave also received current numbers of the following 


Sse S82 


Catto 
Missionary Herald, Potter’s Am. Monthly, Radical Review, Sant- 


—Poor Shakespeare! Some one is now going tv in- ~ 


she knows theic customs, passions, virtues, vices, revealed. 
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American Missionary Association. 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the 
American Missionary Association will be hel! 
in the First Congregational (Dr. Beard's) 
church, Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 23-25. The 
meeting will be organized on Tuesday at 
3 o'clock P. M., and at 7.30 in the evening the 
Annwal Sermon will be preached by Rev. F. A. 
Noble, D.D.. of New Haven, Ct. On Weadnes- 
day papers will be read by Rev. Washing- 
ton Gladden and others, and on Thursday 
evening an dddress will be delivered by Rev. 
Joseph Cook. 

Entertainment will be furnished to all 
officers, members and friends of the associa- 
tion who send their names to EF. W. Parmelee, 
Esq., 41 Montgomery Syracuse, N. Y., 
befcre the first of October. 

Per order of Ex. Com. 


JupGE Riddle, of the Indiana Supreme 
Court, is the possessor of 100 white rabbits.— 
[Exchange. White*bares would be more be- 
coming to a Judge.—(N. Y. Commercial Ad- 
vertiser. 


Safe Investments, 


In times like the present, millions of dollars 
are lying idle for lack of safe or profitable in- 
vestment. Other millions are ear:ing but 
three or four percent. And yet oppurtunitics 
are plenty for perfectiv safe investments at 
ten per cent. interest. One of these is the in- 
ves'ment in mortgages on Western Farm 
lands, where such can be made through in- 
tirely reliable agents. With such investments 
we are familiar and do not besitate to com- 
mend them 

We had occasion recently to call attention 
to the house of J. B. Watkins & Co., whose 
advertisement is on another page. We cannot 
do better than to repeat in substance what we 
then stated. We said: 

“ Personally Messrs. J. B. Watkins & Co. are 
men of the highest respectability and business 
capacity, e joying the fullest confidence of 
their patrons; they are located in the midst 
of the best investinw field and give their per- 
sonal! attention to every investment. Those 
Siates contain some of the most productive 
land i.the Union aod are situated centrally 
between the mining regions at the west of 
them. with an unfailing demand for their 
produce at good prices, and the Nortbern and 
Eastern markets. 

“It is arule witb this firm to loan only to 
sober, incustrious men, whose habits and 
eharacter bear investigation. Tue applica- 
tion forthe joan must be accompanied by a 
s¥orn statement of the liabilities of the ap- 
plicant as well as his assets, also a detail of 
the produce of the farm for the past season, 
and essrs. Watkins & Co. loan only to those 
who are practically tree from d. bt except the 
mort age they o: gotiate hid who can give as 
eecuri v from three to six times the amount 
of the loan. 

“The fact that our friend Mr. Henry Dickin- 
son, of the late firm of Marsball, Dickinson & 
Co.. of this city. is their marager here. is a 
further confi:mation, if- any were needed, 
thatthe assurances of Mesers. J. B. Waikins 
& Co., wili be carried out. 

“ Parties will do weil to study carefully the 
securities they offer before investing else- 
where. Ten per cent. per annum, payable (by 
guaranteed coupons) halt-yeariy in bank in 
this ci:y, with the record they present, is cer- 
tainly worth attention.” 


THE Boston “Evening Transcript” calls 
Gail Hamiiton “a sanguinary gad fly.” Now 
really this is unnecessarily courting danger. 


E. Fougera. 


The Eau Angelique, manufactured by E. 
Fougera, successor to Deliuc & Co., No 635 
Broadway, N.Y., is a most delightful prepara- 
tion for the teeth, and is warmly recommend- 
ed. Ail his pr. parations are highly endorsed 
by medica) authorities, and comprise F rench, 
English and American specialties. pure drugs 
and obemicais, and full assortment of French 
perfumery and toilet articies from the most 
prominent Paris and London houses. 


Folding Scissors, 


The folding scissors advertised by Jennings 
& Co., 75 Fulion street, New York, are a most 
invaluable companion. They can be carried 
in the vest pocket as compactly and safely as 
eyegiasses. We bave bad a pair for several 
months and find them an indispensable 
convenicnce. The smal) size are sent by mail 
prepaid for $1 and a second size for $1 50. For 
etching name on the blade 50 cents extra, and 
for gilding handles also cents. 


To Subscribers, 


Readers making inquiry of the publisher 
concerning advertisements are requested to 
give their names and post-office addresses. 
We bave not space to reply through the coi- 
umns ofthe paper. We desire to be informed 
ot any failure on the part of any advertiser 
Lo fulfill his engagements. 


—" 


Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, 


In all Bilious Disorders these Pills may be 
used with confidence, as they promote the 
discharge of vitiated bile, and remove those 
obstructions from the liver and biliary ducts 
which are the cause of bilious affections jn 
general. 

These Pills expe) Ascarides, or Seat-worma, 
which are so troublesome to many persons, 
producing Pilea, Fistula, Dysentery and other 
painful disorders 


GENTLEMEN desirous of serving upon the 
proposed commission, to wait upon Sitting 
Bull, will please .have their scalps copper- 
fastened at once, and send in their names to 
the Interior Department. 


Finest Olive or Salad Ol! 
Expressed from the choicest selected olives 
especially for, imported and bottied by, Cas- 
well, Hazard & Co., druggists, Firra AVENUE 
HOTEL BULLDING and Sixth avenue, corner of 
Thirty-ninth street; also No. IR Thames 
Street, Newport, R. I. As they bottle this oil 
themselves, they guarrantee every bottle to 
be superior to any other salad oil in market. 
Their only places of business are as above. 


Persons visiting Boston during the spring 
and summer, or visitors en route for the 
Eastern summer resorts, should sojourn a few 
daysat the superb Hotel Brunswick,of Boston. 
The Brunswick bas all modern improvements, 
including a perfect system of ventilation. 
The location is the finest inthe city, and in 
every respect the Brunswick is a most perfect 
first-class hotel. 


A crracrs tent at Ithaca came down sud- 
denly upon two thcusand people while in tent 
on the performance. As they say about elec- 
tion times, the canvass that ensued was a 
spirited one. 


Organi«t, 


A gentieman of long experience desires a 
position as organistin Brooklyn.~ Refers, by 
permission, to the “Christian Union.” Ad- 
dress Organist, Box 5656, New York. 


** How exquisitely white your hands are, 


Georgie.”" “My dear Carrie, I always use J. 
& E. ATKINSON'S Almond Meal after sewing 
or exposure to the sun.” 


t'dings for nervous sufferers. and those 
ave oeen cred. drugred. ana quacked. 
Dare: macher’s Electric Belis effectualiy cure 
premature debilits wenkness end decay. Book 
eon J. vrnal, with tof rmatien worth thousanda, 
matied free. Address PULVERMACHER GALVAN- 
ic Co... New City. 


The New Sunday School Music Book, 


HEAVENWARD, 


By James Murray, P. P. Bliasand other mathe 
writers, is the ONLY new Song book coptatping the 
BEST hymns and music by the lace P. P. BLISS, 
and is propounced the BEST collection of Songs 
for the Sunday School yet published. Send 4 cts. 
for a (in Price in 
boards & per hup 


SCHOOL CHIMES MERRY VOICES 


ae, School Song Book By N. Cok STEWART. 
R. Murray. For For Schools. Seminaries, 
Ady or Private etc., Songs, Duets, Cho- 
Schools, Juventie Class- ruses and complete Ele- 
es, etc. Used in many of mentary Instructions. A 
the largest Bepoote in rfect School Song 


the ~~ »ok. ce cents. 
Price, per OO per dozen. 
aozen 


CHAPEL ANTHEMS 


THE IMPERIAL 


ing Behoo! Book. Price 75 cts. $7.50 per doz. 


A Collection of P. P. 
Songs of P, Bliss’ Best Songs 
secular and sa ce, cts. boards; 5 
cts. cloth; 75 Lt ty 
ta Any of the above mailed on receipt of retail 


"Catalogues of Music and Music Books sen. 


S. Bi BRAINARD’S SONS, Pubs., Cleveland, 0. 


PIANO MUSIC! 


Five Fine Collections! 


PARLOR MUSIC: 


sic size. Vo'l.l 
pages, fllea with the best ond most vopular Piano 
pieces, every one of medium difficulty. 


PEARLS OF MELODY 


is in two large vol- 
es panes press mu- 


has 724 pages 
Tone, 

&c.; 


size) with otce 
La Hache, Allard, Ole 
large oumber, and ali of oe best. 


L_A.CREME DE LA CREME. 


of about "340 pages (sheet size) each. 
is fur advanced players, and carefully chusen. 
(74 pages, sheet 


FOUNTAIN OF GEMS 


general collection of easy, popular pieces, 
that every one can play. 


VVELCOME HOME 


me where it 
is used. having well chosen. bright music, ara 
ncomes harder than the medium degree uf diffi- 
culty. 


Price of each Book : $2.50 Bde. ; 83 Cloth; 
84.00 Git. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
©. H. Ditesen & Coe., J. BE. Ditson & Co.. 


843 Broadway, Successors to Lee 
New York. Walker. Phila. 


firet ia- 


Music 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principsle for Public Schools. Acade- 
mies and Boarding schools; Professors, Tutors, 
ind Goverpesses; gives intormati: to Parents vf 
gooe scho 

Families going abroad or to the country prompt- 


iv suited. 
App y to Mies M. J. YOUNG, American and For- 
eign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union Square (Br: ad- 


wuvy slice), New Vora. 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 


rking wenders smong the dvysepeptics al! 
throven the land, making giad mary a hvousehola 

» bave long suffered from the gz! om reflectea 
from some poor despondent dyspeptic in the 
home cirele. If your cruegist does rot keep it. 
end to propmetor, STAKK H. AMBLER, Wh::le- 
sale Druggst.% Vesey Strest, New York. Trea- 
on evetin sent | tree 


LECTURE ASSOC cA SIONS, Cheral 

societies, and Managers 

Messrs. HATHAWAY POND, 
PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS OF 

THE REDPATH LYCEUM BUREAU, 

BosTow, MASs.., 


bave the honor to announce that they are prepared 
to record apolicetions and make engagements for 
ali the Leading Lectarers and Musics! Combina 
tions of the Country. Exclusive Agente for Kev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, John B. G: ugh, Mary 
A. Livermore Mrs. Heleo Potter, Mr. M. W. Whit. 
rey, the dietirn guished Basso, and bis new oneert 
Company,and all the great Soloists of the Coun- 
try. Send for Circuiar and Terms to 
HATHAWAY & POND, 
% Bromfield St., Boston. 


Published. 


GETZES 


NEW METHOD FOR THE 
PIANO-FORTE. . 


Combines all the best features of every anes 
work, with much newand attractive matter. Ii« 
the newest and best method for the Piano-Forte 
ever published. Price @2.75. 


A. POND & 
47 Broadway.» Branch Store, 9 Union Square, N.Y. 


ACMILLAN & CO. 
nera! Catalogue of books in all depart- 
mente of literature sent tree by mai! for six 


cents 
22 BOND S&T... New York. 


VISON. BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO.. 

138 and 140 Grand ™., N. ¥.. Educational 
Pablishers and Proprietors of the Spencerian 
Steel Pens. Send for catalogues and circular 


y RITE to BE. R. PEL TON, 25) Bend 
New York. for any Buok you want, whet e 
new or old, Amer!can or new Books 
sent, post-puid, at advertised pri 


Cheapest nthe’ ore 
Magnificent Books at our price. 


2 Bibles «nd Praver Bo at any 


e or 
cunts tr Books at your orice 


of Sction free. LeGGaT Baus. 


Beekman &t.. opp. New Post Office. New York. 


S. S. Teachers’ Commentary. 


LYMAN ABBOTT ON THE ACTS 


One volume, illustrated, $1.75. A discount on 
quantities 
* Destined to be the Commentary for thoughtfa' 
Bible readers. . . &imole, uttract ve correct. 
and judicious tn the use of learoing.’ '— Rev. Horw- 
ard Crosby, DD. 
Ine ‘m pare bly the best we know for the pext 
uarier’s lessons.’ —Rer. C. Robinson, L.D., in 
Christion Week/y 
“A member of my "family has used it in in prefer 
ence to ail. thers in conducting a large and adait 
Bible Austin Pre pe, Andover 
nary. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, N Y 


HARPER'S MAWVAZINE, WEEKLY 
and HARPER'S BAZAK: Une cop either for 
one year, Postage Prepaid by the is rre.to any 
Subscriber in the United States or Canada on receipt 


of #4. 
HARPER'S MAGAZING, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR, tu one address, for one year, 
10; or any two for Postage prepaid the 
Publishers. HARPER'S be 


t by ma n Cen 
HAKPER a BROTHEMS. Fr Square, N. Y. 


VACATION STORIES, FOR BOYS, 
Delightful stories by popular authors, choicely 
liliustrated. Large ifmo. $:.00. Vacation Stories, 
For Geris. A Companion v lume to” Vacation Sto- 
ries, for Boys.” Large iéme. $1.00. 
D. LOTHROP & ©O., PUBLISH ERS, BOSTON. 


THE SEASIDE LIBRARY. 


1. Rast Lynne. By Mra. Henry Wood. We. 
2. John Halifax Gent. By Miss Muiock. 2c. 
4. Jane Byre barlotte Bronte. We 
4. A Woman-Hater Keacde's pew novel. We. 
5. The Black-Indies. Jules Verne’s latest. 10c. 
6. Last Lays of Pomoetl. By Bulwer We. 
7. Adam Bede. By George Elivt. Die. 
The Arundel Motto. By mers play. We. 
9. Old Myddelton's 
0. The Woman in White. By Hay. 20c. 
iL. The Mili on the Fl George Eliot. Bec. 
12. The American Renator, Trotle We. 
A Princess of Th ale. Wh illiam lack. We. 
4. The Dead ilkie Collins. Nic. 
1. Romota. Ge t. Que. 
. The Field lce Jules Verne. lie. 
17. Hidden Periis. ary Cecil Hay. 1c. 
18. Barbara’s Amelia 8. Bdwards. De. 
18. A Terrible Temptation. By Chas e. te 
20. C Ky Charies Dickens. We. 
21. Fou! Play. y Charice Reade. ibe. 
72. Manand Wife. By Collins. Bic. 
24. The Squire's Legacy. 
Never Too Late To Mend Be. 
2». Lady + We w We. 
Aurora Flo Mise 26c. 
Zl. Vietor and B ay. We. 
*. A Daughter y Me Black. 0c. 
2) Nora's Love Test ary Hay. lc. 
»). Her Dearest Foe. Mre Atezagess. Die. 
Love Me Little, Me la c. e. We. 
The Queen of Hearts. By Wii tle Collins. We. 
Handy Andy. By Samue: Laver. 
A Simpleton. By Charies Keade 
Feiix Holt. The Radical. By Geo. Pitot. 


By Alexander. 
Mrs. Henry Wood. 
ilkie Collins. 


The Wooing 
The Mystery. B 


Hector Servadac. 


‘5. A Life's Secret By Mrs. Henry Woud. 
#. The Heritage o bg Mrs. Alexander. ®): 
47. in Silk Attire. By iliam Biaek. 


For sale by Newedeslers,. or sen t, fest-te 
receipt of price. by GEORGE MI 
water st.. N. 


WONDERFULLY CHEAP 
JUST PUBLISHED, THE UNION 


GRAND CHEAP LIBRARY, No. 2, 


FOR THE SCHOOL AND HOME. 
50 LARGE CHOICE BOOKS, 


ONLY $22.40 TO SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Books of the size of these in this Library are 
ecid at from Slto Nething like 
this Library bas been offerca for such « small sum. 

A full deacriptive Catalogue of the Books furnishea 
om application. 

PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL 
UNION, 


G. SCOFIELD, 
No, 8 and 10 Bible House, New York, 


TO 


ADVERTISERS. 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER UNION 
comprises about 1050 Weekly New-papers. 
circulating throughout the United States. They do 
not include the newspapers published in the large 
cities and therefore have but a limited city cir. 
culation, but they embrace numer .us publications 
in the large towns and villages (in a majcrity of 
cases being the best or only papers to the places 
of publication), errculating mainly among the 
farmers and business men of such communities. 
If the purpose of the advertiser i# to reach the 
masses of the people outside of the principal 
cities bis object cannot be accemplished in any 
other way #0 expeditiously and economicaily as 
through the advertising columna of these news. 
papers. As illustrating the cheapness of this 
method of advertising it only need be remarked 
that the advertiser is charged leas for an insertion 
of his advertisement in these 1050 papers than it 
would cost to set up the advertisement 100 times 

Special attention is given to the insertion of 
notices In the reading matter of these news. 
papers. Wehave recently published tn all of these 
papers a ceeeription, vecupying from three to four 
columpse, ofeone of the lorgest manufacturing e«- 
tablishments in the country.and would invite man- 
ufacturers generaily to investigate this method 
of making known the merite of their guods. We 
will prepare the descriptive matterin such cases 
if desired. A modification of this plan is to insert 
shortand pithy paragraphs concern ng the article 
to be sold, from week to week in the reading mat- 
ter. This method is also very effective. 

We desire to call the attention of aivert sere to 
the fact thatthe Awerican Newspaper Union was 
tne orig'nator of this plan of advertising, that it 
c mbines a larger number of papers, and hasa 
much greater aggregate circulation than 
any other liets.of the hind, and that its rates of 
advertixing are from 25 to 50 per cent. leas 
then the rates of any other tists. 

For catalogue and full part'culars address 


BEALS & FOSTER, 
41 Park Kew (Times Building), New Veork,. 


Waman's Emancipation 


from the severe toll, veration and misery of Blue 
Monday wi!! never be effecte’ unti! Washine has 
been introcuced into every househoid.§ It t« « 
great Cleanser. the bes’. we nestly believe. ever 
inverted or wn It most er tirely dues away 


with rubbing. and saves two-thirds of the labor 
nec*s*ary with tipe of ite most valushbie 
features is thet does tebr ak 


ene washed with rendered softand clean «« 
“hen new. without sewrcely any labor For ciean- 
ing painted eurfaces and woodwork, for scrubbing. 
and cleaning purposes except ttiet use, hes 
never been equaled. It '4 as barmiers te clothing 
as merit rious. Mrs. Beecher in the Llouse- 
hel: Department of this paper, Vay Sth, erves the 
result of her experience with the articie. *hbe 
aaye, in effect, it removed dirt aod stains that soap 
would not. and thet it can po more 'njure ctothing 


than common Warm water. Prive, cta. per pactk- 
age. Ladies. if you wish to make lieht work for 
yourselves or servants, procure this articie. jd 


by grocers. We will send 90 cackages in. t lees) pre- 

puld to any address oo recempt of #200. Lf your 

grocer does not keeo it, ask him to get it for you. 
BKAGURY & 

v1 Place N. 


CHAMPION 


(=poating) 


SPRINC WATER, 


BARATOGA, Y. 


For sale by al! respectable Druggiste and dealers 
in Mineral Waters. op Draught and in Butties. 


The Champion Spouting Spring 
Contains a very large preponderance of the ele- 
mente which render mineral waters valuable as 

medicine, and which are in constant ure by Phr-!- 
cians of the various echools; ana the remarkable 
cure of some of the revailing dyseases has given 
the water of this *pring great fav.ur among pro- 
feasional men. 

For Headache, or cisordered state of the Stom- 
ach arising [rom the use of wines or hearty eating. 
it is a fine c:-rrective. giving immediate relief. 
ie invaluable fur the treatment of Billousnes, 
Dyspepsia, Constipati-n, Piles, 
Neursaigia, Cutane cus Diseases, Scrofula, &c.. 
owing to the presence of Lithia, Magnesia and “Bi 
Caroponate of Lime, is recommended by Physician* 
for Bright's of the Kidneys. and Diseases 
the Biadder. 

The constant and increasing success of the 
CHAMPION WATER is cue to its hygienic prvr- 
erties; it is refreshing and healthful, and should be 
round in every home. 

Ordere addressed tO CHAMPION SPOUTING 
SPRING, Saratoga, N. Y.. or to the ©. mpany’s of- 
fices, 205 Fast (2th Street, and 16 Front street, Ne* 
York, wil! receive prompt attention. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS. 


Asa remedial agent in diseases of the 
those of the Kidneys and Bladoer.in Neura‘s'+. 
Gouty. Rheumatic and Paralytic affections, and in 
the Peculiar Maiadies of Women. these water 
challenge a comparteon of record with the miners! 
waters of the world. In Stomach disorders uno the 
Peculiar Maladies of Women, they are regarde” 
as well-nigh specific. 

They are T~ upin cases of one dozen half all" 
bottles at $5 per case.in advance. Springs !’a™- 


Phict sent to any address 
bh Water and pamp phiets can be had of John 
Nos. ® and 9 College Piace 
und (aswell, Hazard & Co., corner Sth Avenue an d 
New York City, 119 At 
lantic St.. Brooklyn, N ond John Wyeth & tre. 
No. Wainut Philadeiphia, Pa. 
The Sprit ngs are now open for the reception 


guests 
THOS. F. GOODE, Propricter, — 
BUrraLo Spares, 
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ntosina. By W We. 
ae anhoe. By Sir Walter Scott. 2c. 
6 Heir to Ashiey. By Mra. H. Wood. hue. 
arles heade. Me. 
y Wilkie Collios. duc 
By Jales Verne. 
e Tower of London. By W_H_ Ainsworth. ite. 
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D. HODGMAN & C0,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


INDIA RUBBER 


cooDs, 
27 Maiden Lane, 
Cor. Nassau St., N.Y. 


le AVERILL 


MIXED READY FOR USE, 


Is THE 


BEST IN THE WORLD! 


Mass.. writes Five years ago used your patnt. 
It wears well. better than any other | ever used.” 


The above is the substance of letters we are 
constantly receiviog. 


Send for Sample Cards and Testimonials, (fur- 
nished free), to 
Averill Chemical Paint Company, 


32 Berting Slip, N. 
171 Kavdolph ™t.. Chicago, 
132 £. River =t., Cleveland, Obie. 


MIDDLETOWN! 


PLATE COMPANY'S 
Superior Electro Plated Ware 


Malesroom, 13 John Street, New Vork. 
Factories, Middlietewn. Cons 


Diseases of the Eye. 


400 operations for cataract have been per- 
formed at the Elmira Surgical Inetitute (an insti 
tution for the treatment of Eye Diseuses), by 
Dr. Up de Graf. Send for The Bistoury,—a med. 
ica! journal, giving results In last cases. Ad- 
dress Thad Up de Graff. M.D., Kimira, N.Y. 


— — 


-EDUCATI IONAL. 


Those answering an Advertisement 

will confer a favor upon the Adver~ 

the Publisher by stating 
they saw the advertisemeut in 

the Christian Union. 


T. PLEASANT WILITARY ACAD-~ 
WY, a SKLECT BOARDING & HUOL 
BOYS, at Sing-on-Huds N. ¥. The 
course of lostruct on embraces the following de- 
partments: (lassicse!l. Modern Languages. Ele- 
meniary, Mathematica!, Kogliesh Stu.jies, and Na- 
tural “clepce. Cimeses are also formed in Music. 
Drawing, Fencing, and EK! cution. A th rough y 
organized Military Department. Riding Schoo! 
with well-traineo horses. gymoasium, etc. 
reopen Wednes'tay. sept. 19. 
BENJ AMIN & ALLEN Principa's. 


OUNG WOMEN prepared for the Harvard 
examinations or forany college 
MILY J. LEONARD, Meriden, , Conn. | 


HAUL Flatbush, 
J. HASBROUCK, A. Principal. 


T. GEORGES HALL FOR BOR, 

fr -™ itim re on Western Marylan’ 

KR. Advan es. and climate 
seed. erms $2.5) to $3.00 Oper year. 
Prof. J. RINBAR, A. . Prineipai, Keisters- 
town, Md. 


| PINNEO'S Family Sch ‘ol of Fight. Green- 

wich, C revpens sept. 1%. Inetruction in 
English branches, Classics and Mathematics. Spe- 
clal in Eiocutionp and neg. 


MEMINARY 
WOMEN, AUBURNDALE, 
near Bowen), An attractive bome; good 
eare of bealth, manpers and 
ais of giris. Number limited. last 
year. c. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


At HOVELIKE Boarding Sch. ol for Young Boys 
KE. HINDS. A.M, Hom pevead, L. i. ub. 
-ETTS MILITA RY Ac ADEMY. Stamford. 
Ct. @tb year. A Home School. Situation unsur- 

passed. orough ipstruction. Careful training. 


A® OTT FAMILY =CHOOL FOR BOYS, 
ittle Biue. Farmington, Maine. 
Address A. H. ABBOTT, Principal. 
BOARDING HOOL.- Cr: ton, on 


Hudson, near “ing Sing. Select retired. new, 
spacivus. C. 'B. WARRING, Pb. D. Principal. 


Mount Holyoke Female Seminary 


School Year opens.and entrance examinations 
begin, Sept. 6th. All candidates should arrive on 
the Board, Tuition. and Lectures, $175 a year. 
including lights and steam. For Catalogues, ad- 
dress the Principal, 

MISS WARD, South Hadley. Masa. 


OTHIC HALL YOUNG LADIES’ 
BO Stumford. Conn. Apply 
isses AIKEN & CHASE, 


The Mth yeer will begin Wednesday. Sept th, 
‘atelogoes and Circular apply Key. 
, Chester Sq... Bostun, Mass. 


YONKERS -ON-THE- HT DRSON, fifteen 
FOR 
T. HOLBROOK and 


Miss M. D. HALSTED, Pri 


RT AIN Fort Plain. 

year: opens sept. f rb th sexes. 

Princt address Rev. A. A.M... 
net ipal. 


Cornwall 


FOR YuUUNG L4aDIz£Es. 


Location noted f.r beauty and beaithfulness. 
Home end attention te henlth, com- 
bined withth rough tostructtos. Clasres prepared 
forthe ro Examinpatuwens f ¢ men. Par- 
ticular attention paid t> Bogtish Literature. Kef- 
erence made by permission to dev. Lyman Abbott, 
ele rChrietvian Unton. Term opens Sept. 4. 
For Circutars a idress at ‘‘uornwa the-Huds cn, 

ve KEV. ALFRED KE. RUE, Principal. 


BINCHAMTON COLLECE 


AND A TORY MUSIC FUR 
wo Courses, $200—$300. 

Elegantly ub y officered, 
located. Doub ed ite number last year.’’— 
Graph. 

Rev. R. A. PATERSON, A.M., Pres. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


~YOUNC LADIES INSTITUTE, 
ALBANY, N. Y¥. 

The Misses Skerritt wil! receive in their family 
September 12th, four girlie from seven to 
twelve years of age. The mvoet careful attention 
will be given to the moral, intellectual and phy- 
cal culture of thuse entrusted to them. 


PORPENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE.— 
Charming location; very healthful: excellent 
board; reas nabile rates; delightful and ( hristian 
home. Superior facilities in Music. Art, Freneb, 
and German. Consult our catalogue before sele t- 
ing a pene 4 for your daughters. Kev. WM. C. 
Ow A.M... Bordentown, N. J. 


H EXTNUT STREET SEMINARY. Phil- 

adeiphimu.— The twenty-eighth year of this 
boarding and day schoo! will open Sept. '9% For 
circulars, apply to Miss BONNEY and 
DIL LAYER, | ( ‘hestnut Phila, Pa a. 


TON Cc OLL FGF, Preparatory 
epertment. Pre ares ye for’: og 
business. Healihfui recreatt 
symuoasivm, beats, balland crequect grounds, 
etc.—Adoress, (has. H. Beitel, Head Mascer. 
lingtod, N J. heference: Kev. Lyman Abbott 
“Chorietian U oton,’ New York. 


Dansville HYGIENIC Seminary, New York, 


Regards HEALTH in stu*y, diet, and habitaof 
life. Full Classical. scient fle. Literary, Commer- 
cial, Art, and Music deyurtments. Two resident 
physierans (ia4y ano gertleman) Young persons 
of either sex, broken cown by study, weakly or 
predisposed to diseare, cam purene prescribed 
studies and regain their health.- 8. H. Gouocyear. 


Prinetpal. 
‘RANVILLE CY 
AN. Granvitie, N. Y.. succesa to Stamford 
Institute. Healthtest climate, Clegart buildings, 


steam heat, cheerful me, nu tem.tations. Far- 
nest work fe r boys ft'ing for College, Science, or 
Business. 2th year begins Seot.1!. Send for cat- 
alogue to WALLACE C. WILLCOK, A.M., Presa. 
‘ORNWAL L HEIGHTS SCHOOL (POR 
BOYS), CORNWALL-ON-THE-HUDSON, 
Foreten and American teachers. Boar a 
instruct'on, perannuam. “ingle rooms. 
ountein or river excursion Saturday. 
Lakes and streams for fishing. Wor ds fortrapping. 


M Pi. EWOOD ° SEMINARY fer 
ladies. Estaubiished For Cata 
logues address Prot. D. BABCO. 

Fast Haddam, Midalesex 


VASSAR COLLECE. 


Full Seaeton opens Sept. 18th, 1877. Entrance Ex- 
amnations Fept. Mth.and Zist Catal gues. 
with full particulars may oe had the under- 
signed. The Depertment of Music, Drawing and 
Painting will be open hereafter as a seho:! fur 
special inetrneti nin thoseart«. ForCirealarse n 
taining ful) information, app jy to DEAN. 
Registrar, Vasear © sachkeepete, N. 


Conn. 


MISSES GRA HA VW. successors to the 

Misses Green, wil! reopen Fchool ter 
Voung Ladies and Cnildreo at N».1 F fth Avenue, 
first house fr m Was ington equare, on Wednes- 
oay, the « September. 


COOK ACADEMY. 
Certificate Principal sdmitea ts V ssarC lege 
with ut examination. Terms, $.00 per rear. Term 
begins Sept.%. Address A. C. Wile TERS, A.M., 
Havana, 


D-EMISARY FOR OUSG 
we A Claseicai. ~cieatific, or « mere 
of four veurs each, aod a Prepurs- 
course. Musica: Conservatory and Art 


partment. Twerty-seventh year begins Sept. tb. 
Appty to MISS ANNA P. SILL, Principa’, 
Kock ford, 


Military Academy. Send 
for Iituastruted Circular, pp.. giving details. 
AIVIL AND MEC HANIC AL ¥NGINEER- 
at the Reasselaer Velytechuic tastt- 
tute. Trey. *. Inxtructh.o very vractical. 
Advantages unsurpassed ta this country. Gr-au- 
ates obtain excelent positi.:s. Re-opens Sept. 
ith. For the Annual Register, «vo vtaio og 'm- 
proved Course «f stuuy. en! fal! particulars, aa- 
dress Pror. WM. L. ADAMS, Director. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 
grounds ampe; bullcing* mmod:ona. 


ision ~ For cir: apoly to Cel. 
THEO. r. President 


YLAVERACKH ¥.) College and Huds: 
J River sear. «pens Sept. 0. 
netruct: re. departments. College preouratory, 
English and business curses for gentiemen. For 
adies, College course, with baccalaureate 
department. KEV. ALONZO FLACK, Ph.D 

Vresidec t. 


AXD Military Acacemy, Worcester, 
Maes.. force mmon and scientific ursuits, de- 
B. METCALF, 


gine ite yeur Sept. lltu, iit. C. 
. M., Suoct. 


WESLEVAY FEMALE COL 
Beet advantage: Science, 
Langua. es. Painting and Mu 
DAVID H. “MUORE, D.D.. PREST. 


BESVILLE (O.) FEMALE SEMINARY.— 

Board, Room and per $175; quarter 
f r ministers’ daughters. Tut ion in the 
Course, Langusges. Mu ic, lVainting, etc., very 
moderate. Be«try. D.D.. LL.D., Supt. 

Rev. A.M Pb.D.. Principal. 

DDRESS OTIS BIS BEF. Poughkeepsie, N. 
Vas concerning Good School f r Boys. 


Jersey Inatitate, Bridgeton. N. J. 
For both sexes. College preparat inetitute, 
and scientific courses. Bul ding brick. 
Modern improvements. (limate mild, very: ealthy. 


Instruction thor ugh. Be Begs. Send for 
catalogue. . TRASK, 

ORRIBTOWN., N. School for 

20 miles from N. Rev. 8. N. HOWELL. A. 


MOTHERS 


Important to Mothers! 


WOULD YOU HAVE ROSY AND VIGOROUS CHILDREN? 


THEN GIVE TItkM 


WINCHESTER’S 
HY POPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA. 


The effect produced by this famous preparation of WINCHESTER’S when adminis- 
tered to Infants and Yourg Children is remarkable. Pale, weakly, puny children become 


rosy and 


When given in appre priate doses to Infants at their FIRST TEETHING, it 


PREV ENTS all the ailments to which they are subject at that critical period, such as fever, 


fretfulness, lax towels, elec plesenesa, co nrulione. &e. 


The teeth come rapidly through without 


disturbance, and THE INFANT IS KEPT LN THE HAPPIEST POSSIBLE CONDITION. 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA 


Supplies to the growing Infant those very chemical elements so absolut: ly essential for its 
growth, nourishment, and ceveloy ment, furnishing materia! for the struciure of the teeth 
and formation of Blood, Bone, and Muecie. /t i# perfectly safe and harmileas, and contams no 


opium in any shape er form. 


Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


36 John St., New York. 


IMPORTANT CAUTION. 


Beware of SPURIOUS IMITATIONS 


and ADULTERA- 


TIONS. Inquire for and use only WINCHESTER’S preparation, 
established 18 years, and whose purity and excellence is universally 


acknowledged, 


KINGSFORD'S 
OSWEGO CORN 


18 THE MOS@T DELICIOUS OF ALL PREPAKATIONS FOR 


PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, CAKE, Ete., 


and, on account of ita greater purity und delicacy, is preferable to Bermuda Arrow Root. 
luferior and spurious articles are often sold as Corn Starch. 43 


To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that T,. KINGSFORD & SOW is on each BOX 
and on each PACKAGE. 


BUY 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


Switches, Braids, Chatelaines, Curls, Frizzes, Invisible Waves, Wigs, 


Ec. 


from 


H. JULIAN, 301 Canal Street, two doors from Broadway, N. Y. 


IT PAYS, BECAUSE, 


RST ,—He tm 


from Europe al! his Hair Materials. 


| direct 
Een. —~He has no exorbitant rents to pay in the fashi mable up-town streets, but remains in 


his orale uurters. where he has Deen esata 
T 


cent t’ © «tof the goods. 


blished tor 15 ¥ 
H D.— He bes no stylish!y dressed and expensive clerks tu pay. These necessarily add 30 per 


FOUKTH.-—He superintends the manufacturing himself. so as to ensure and guarantee certain 


satisfuctivn. 


It is the Cheapest and Most Reliable House, 


sent, (.u.D.. tree of charge, subject to examination. 


if not proved can be returned at my expense. 


Circular and Price List free. SEND FOR IT, “it sot Qoore you saw this advertisement. Goes 


Shirts 30 to 50 Cts. 


AV® YOUR MONEY. 
P. Shirt Pattern Goods. 

wer — send post pid to any P. O. address in 
the on receipt of cts. enough Wamsutta 
Bieaches Cotten for a complete verfect fitting 
Shirt. ortnted with guiding lines for cutting any 
one of three sizes and two atyles. We guarantee a 
perfect mete one op the tines. Send sise of collar 

worn. PRIS sHIRT PATTERN CO., Port 
Chester, N. 


DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at wi'l, dissolre cate 
salt in vuraiwary water. Ths solution p ssesses 
the health-giving qualities and tonic virtues 
natura! se.-w.ter, wutle it free from the urganic 
of the surf. 


tor ty Oruggis.s gen- 
Bread way and Barciay St., 


5 and 3 cent stamp f beautifu 
2 romo or White anc 
Metare Mati. Thus 
wands sa Sur hetr 


BARLOW'S 


INDIGO BLUE | 24 strest, 


pbia’ 


R.H.Macy & Co. 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES RECEIVED 
BY EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARB. 
LA F ‘RGE KID GLOVE, ALL SHADES. 
BUTTON, Sc., WARRANTED. 
__TH AND SIXTH AVENUE. N. Y. 


Mace LANTER: AND STEREUP- 


Broadway. N. Y.. 
politan pes and Views, 
pes, Chro mos sad Frames. Albums, 

rencies. onvexs uss, 
arse premium at Vienoa & Philedeipbia. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


ets, Chases, 


Types. “Strong Slat” Cases, 
nt: 


Cabin 
tc. Blocas for Engravers. 
Pa rs for Machini 
VANDER ELLS & CO 
10 Fultoo and if and 


tah New Yor 


ED. CARDS, wih name 
10¢ 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vout. XVL., No. 9. 


Alomouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


— 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


O Lorp. we ask for that light which cometh from thee, 
which no man can kindle in bimscif, and which is a divine 
gift. Weask for the outpouring of thy Spirit... We beseech 
of thee that everything which is adverse to the right ousness 
ot thy kingdom may be quelled and put under, and that 
whatever is of God in us may glow and become brighter and 
brighter. We believe that we are the sons ef God: but it 
doth not yet appear what we shal! be—nay, nor what we are. 
We do not ourselves understand in full the object of thy 
grace, which thou hast implanted in us. We bebold with 
grateful wonder day by day the dealings of thy providence 
with usinwardiy. What strength have we received in times 
of weakness! What strange joy have we felt in the midst of 
suffering! What faith bas been ministered to us in hours of 
discouragement! Hew have we been made courageous when 
beset by dangers! When there was nothing for the eye or 
for the reason to take hold of hope sprang up witbin us, and 
we have been saved by hope. In a thousand emergencies, 
when we have sought after thee, how little bave we found, 
reaching with the outward man! And vet when we have 
walked in solitary places thou hast met us with strange dis- 
closure. Notin the temple nor in the synagogue, but upon 
the mountain thou wert lifted up in wondrous transfigura- 
tion; and we have found that in the wilderness of our affairs 
thou bast come to us. Thou hast come to us in the prison of 
our difficulties. and we have found ourselves released, and 
going forth unbarmed. Who shall mention, or who bas re- 
membered, all the biessings which God bas vouchsafed to 
him? Who can tell what innumerable thoughts have been 
inspired in him of God’ Even the joys that have blossomed 
and the hopes that have come into full fruition in our ex- 
perience—how multitudinous they have been! And by the 
power of Christ in us what lives have we led within lives! 
and what joys have been bred within trouble and difficulty! 

And we desire to mention thy faithfulness. Thou bast not 
left us nor forsaken us. Thou hast been more than faithful 
to thy promises. Thy word is Yea and Amen. Thou hast 
done exceeding abundantiy more than we asked or thought. 
We are witnesses of thy fidelity and of thy sustaiuing grace 
in time of need. 

And now we prav, © Lord our God, that thou wilt take 
away from us that unbelief whicn vet remains—for though 
the past has been so full of thy goodness, yet when any 
troubles come the old man stil! shrinks, and we fear that 
this time we shal! be forsaken. O wrant that we may bave a 
confidence, a trust in thee that no wind can ruffle, and no 
storm can drive from its moorings. May we have steadfast- 
ness of faith and hope in the Lord, and may joy ia the Lord 
abound within us. 

We pray, our Father, that thou wilt grant that out of our 
experience may come a light to those that are vet in dark- 
ness. Grant that men may be won by that which grace is 
doing for us: and by looking at us may they behold what is 
the power of God, and what is the kingdom of God. In 
true diepositions and in the beauty of holiness we are defi- 
cient; and we are not fit to be messenvers from thee. We 
are not fit to represent thee. Weare too much soiled to bear 
the white robe. Weare too full of sin and imperfec ion to 
stand for Christ among men. Yet thou art pilcased to make 
us ambassadors, and to impress the Gospel! through us upon 
the hearts of men. Oh, minister it still more abundantly to 
us, and clothe us, not with our own wisdom and our own 
good decds, but with the grace of God. 

We pray that thou wilt pour out thy spirit upon thy ser- 
vants. Quicken them and comfort them. May they go on in 
the way in which they have entered, none shrinking. none 
going down to everlasting destruction. but all pressing for- 
ward toward the mark for the prize of their bigh calling in 
Christ Jesus. > 

Grant unto thy people Of every name thy presence, thy 
protecting care. and thine inspiration. Muy those that seek 
the reformation of morals be guided into all right ways. May 
those who strive to carry knowledyve to the poor and neglected 
be themselves divinely enlighten: d. May those that scarch 
out the sick and the untortunate to relieve them be filled 
with the merciful epirit of the Master, who went about doing 
good; and may all their efforts be blessed of God, and be 
made by thy grace and providence to produce giorious 
results. 

Bless our land. Make Immanuel’s land, a habitation of 
righteousness. And may thy kingdom come in all the world, 
until the whole earth shail see thy salvation. 

We ask it in the adurable name of Jesus, to whom, with the 
Father and the Spirit, shall W® praises evermore. Amen. 


THE PROBLEM OF LIFE* 


“Fight the good fight of faith, lay bold on eternal life, 
whereunto thou art also called, and bast protessed a good pro- 
fession before many witnesses. ’—1 vi. 12. 


U MAN life is not « consummated and per- 


fected thing: it is a struuzle, a conflict, 
ubDiversally ; and that pot by accident, not by the 
intrusion of any unexpected obstacle, not by the 
re-establishmen of the original and fundamental 
policy of creation, but by the very genius of crea- 
tion. This conflict inberes in the very problem 
which the physical existence was set to work out. 
All aete of developwent from childhood to wan- 
hood are ip the nature of ayyression, of Vizilanee, 
of impulsion, of pressure onward, with more or 
less pain and pevalty. No child with the utmost 
eare and fidelity cau make bis passage from the 
cradle to wanhood without pushing his way ina 
meanuer that is in the nature of a wartare: and 
+ very step of culture within conforms to the same 
great necessity. The unfolding of every faculty 
“SUNDAY MORNING. Juty Leston: Rom. viii, 16-26. 


Hemne (Piymeath Collection). Nos. 1,725, S37, 46. Reported ex- 
pressiy for the Ubristian Union by T. J. ELLINWoOD. 


is like a birth, and has its pain, its throe ; and the 
organization of character comes by the drill of 
each separate organ. The making of a perfect 
man, according to the large ideal of Christ Jesus, 
obliges men to compel themselves in such a way 
that the whole process of education takes on the 
forin of a conflict. 

Men recognize this outwardly. No mao gains 
the aptitudes which are required for the mainte- 
nance of his physical existence without earnest 
study, without great patience, without much self- 
denial, without long drill, without hard work. 
You canuot acquire skill in your fingers without 
making them war agaiust the tool, against matter, 
and against the laws by which watter is governed. 
And if the body requires restraint, for its various 
impulses, and conflict for the hand, the foot and 
the senses, bow much more subtle is the work of 
training the soul, the wind and the character of 
men! and bow much greater is that work ! 

It was under this universal law that Christ bim- 
self came. He could not have fulfilled his heaven- 
ly destiny of becoming like unto bis brethren had 
he pot come into life at the same point where we 
do; if he had not been an unconscious babe ; if 
he had not risen into boyhood and known its 
mystery and misery; if be had not gone forward 
through each successive stage, earning his man- 
hood as we have to earn ours. And in this creat 
experience into which he entered, baving ob- 
scured the divine wisdom that waa in him so that 
he might be trained as we are trained, and pass 
through the shadow of unkuowingness as we do, 
of want as we do, of labor as we do, and of all the 
vicissitudes of life as we do, and yet without sin, 
he is the Captain of a race who are to move from 
the lowest to the highest state by struggle, by 
sirife, by conflict, by sorrow. 

The figure of this conflict rans in every possible 
way throngh the Old Testament and the New; 
and it is one of those figures which do not require 
to be changed. It is so broad, it comes to us 
through so many forms, it adapts iteelf so to the 
continual experience of mankind in the ages, that 
it is one of those symbols which need no interpre- 
tation and no transiation. 

When we became followers of the Lord Jesus 
Christ we found written over the threshold of the 
life apon which we entered, “The kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take it 
by foree.” Whoever bas entered upon that way 
has found this general declaration to be true, that 
at every step of subduing the kingdom of heaven 
it was done by putting forth force. : 

Let us look at some points of the conflict which 
belongs to personal experience, which takes on 
different forws, and which all feel more or less io 
some form. 

There is, in the first place, the control of a 
man’s own disposition, the control of bis appe- 
tites and passions, which are indispensable ser- 
vants, and strong handed servants, but which are 
very dangerous wasters, that slip easily into the 
seat of authority. Without appetites and pas- 
sions a wan would languish as a plant without 
sap: there would be neither vigor nor success in 
his life; and yet, indispensable as they are as 
pioneers and engineers, they are dangerous. And 
multitudes of men, vot knowing how to make 
suitable war upon domineering passions and ap- 
petites, are perpetually broken down. They spend 
much time and strength in trying to get out of 
the prison into which they have been thrown by 
their appetites and passions. 

Then come the whole range of irritable and 
malign feelings. Irritableness is merely sensibility 
exercised in a certain direction. Io general sensi- 
bility is a great blessing. Quickpess to respond 
to fact, to truth, to that which is right, is a divine 
blessing to any soul. At the same time, quickness 
is the peculiar difficulty of temper, which acts 
without thinking, without direction, and without 
discretion. Quickness has its disadvantages as 
well as its advantages; but usually they who. are 
quick of spirit or disposition are also quick of 
thinking, quick of execution, quick in every re- 
spect. There is therefore a certain compensation 
for the infelicities of quickness. Looked upon at 
large, it is a blessing ; and itis an evil on'y when 
in epecial directions it is carried to excess, or mis-- 
appiied so that it produces irritation. 

** Be angry,” is one part of a divine command, 
and almost everybody is able to obey that; ‘and 
sin not” is the other part, and nobody is able to 
obey that. To be angry is to be rational. It is 
to be a man, under a thousand influences and cir- 
cumstances. A wan who was without susceptibil- 
ity to tite impulse of anger would have no power 
of resistance or self-defense. Multitudes of evils 
which, if permitted to get control of us, wonld be 


most pernicious, and often fatal, are repelled by 
the sudden impulse of indignation. Thousands 
and thousands of temptations you must destroy 


at once, or they will destroy you. They are sweet. - 


faced, and winning in the eye, and eloquent of 
the lip; and if you suffer them to come near to 
you and embrace you, you are carried away cap- 
tive. There are thousands and thousands of 
dangers that men must meet instantly; and if 
there were not this power of resistance, this indig- 
nation, this anger, men would be like an army 
easily surprised, with no sentinels, no outposts. 
And yet, what an unpleasant state of things there 
is where we suffer irritable feelings to reach 
through the day, through the household, through 
eare, through duty, through burden, where we 
permit a perpetual irritability to run through all 
our affairs, so that we are overclouded the whole 
time, and so that all the experience of our life is 
painful and oppressive! How many are there 
who in the midst of the cares of life, in the midst 
of unexpected turns of affairs, in the widst of trials 
arising from the misconduct of men, in the midst 
of attritions, and rivalries, and supercessions and 
underminings—how many men, under such cir- 
cumstances know how to carry themselves evenly 
and justly, making anger turn to indignation, and 
waking indignation turn to profit in moral re- 
sults’ How many are there who have no need to 
fight? Is your anger a patient steed so subdued 
to the saddle and bridle that you can ride it with- 
out watch and care? Is it an easy thing for you 
to maintain sweetness and equanimity? Or. are 
you possessed of a disposition that obliges you to 
watch and gnard it, and in a thousand ways con- 
flict for that equilibrium in which lies true piety ” 
How easily is momentary anger carried over into 
excess! And then comes uncharitableness. Then 
cowes the attribution of evil to those whom we 
dislike. Then comes the wishing of their harm. 
Then cowes the planning for their mischief, or 
the giving a favorable hearing to those who plan 
for their mischief. Then comes the whole dark in- 
fernal disposition by which men seek to destroy 
men, and to devour thern. 

What man ever attempted to live a Christian 
life who has not bad a painful consciousness of 
the need of conflict in regard to his temper and 
malign feelings’? How much of that which is 
malign enters into every conception of justice ! 
How much of what we call “principle” is, after 
all, a subtle element of the evil that is in us! How 
much of that which we call “ judicial necessity” 
or “divine rectitude” is simply the love of inflict- 
ing pain, or the sense of combativeness and de- 
structiveness! For these things, changing their 
garb, steal up into the realm of the higher nature, 
and pass themselves off as angels of light. 

Then there is the more subtle danger of self- 
indulgence in every one of its forms. In this 
realm there isa perpetual seeking after immediate 
pleasure. The task which every man pats upon 
himself is a task which has in it some rewuuera- 
tion. But we earn byexertion. We earn by that 
which we suffer in variousdegrees. The suffering 
is not in the form of acute and abundant sorrow, 
but it is that suffering which comes from labor, 
frow care, from the complication of affairs. The 
tendency to indolence of body and inertness of 
mind ; to make each day a pleasant day ; to reap 
without any consideration of desert; the shield- 
ivg ourselves from exposure ; the not attempting 
to take hold of things that threaten to disturb 
our peace ; the avoidance of things that have in 
them threat of sterm ; the keeping from day to 
day a little island in the sea, as it were, where 
there is nothing but quiet; that self-indulgence 
in the imagination, in the understanding, in busi- 
ness and in public affairs, which keeps a man’s 
mind occupied with the steadfast thought, ** How 
shall I day by day make the most out of this day, 
and gain most immediately quiet and comfort— 
that is the most pernicious form of universal! 
selfishness. There is, then, need that a man 
should rouse himself continually, and in every 
direction, that he should be up and around, that 
he should be vigilant and laborious as against 
this fatal spirit of quietude—this anchoring of the 
soul in still waters. 

But what shall 1 say of the conflict that every 
man basin life with pride, and with the love of 
praise, which leads one to violate others’ rights, 
and to seek, in an undue measure, his own we!l- 
fare’? How many ever go out into life superior to 
all its collisions, jars, assaults, and without fee!l- 
ing the need of conflict in himself with his pride ’ 

Brethren, we talk a great deal about sin. Sin 
is so general that men even come to assert their 
right to it, in some sense. * We are all sinners,” 
men say, with a kind of triumphant repulsion of 
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blame. Say they, *‘ We all sin, and therefore we 
ought not to be blamed forsinninyg in little things, 
and in certain ways.” ‘‘To err is human; to be 
perfect is divine,” they say. Looking at it generic- 
ally, they think it is not so bad to sin from pride, 
from envy, from jealousy, from selfishness, from 
stinginess, from bitterness, from meanness, from 
cowardice, moral or physical, from self-seeking, 
from selfish quiescence, or self indulgence. 

We hear men confess themseives to be great 
sinners. We bear men pray to God that he would 
forgive their sins; but how seldom do we hear 
men specify what theirsins are! How many men 
are conscious of generic transgressions ; but how 
few have studied the specific thing in them which 
is to be subdued, to be trained, to be co-ordinated 
to the divine law, to be overthrown! 

Wherefore, our dangers are not so much from 
general sins as from passions and appetites which 
we koow by name. We eat toe much, and we 
drink too much ; but how few men stand upin the 
prayer-meeting and pray that God would deliver 
them from that particular thing into which they 
have fallen, and out of which come half their 
troubles ! How few persons confess their irritable- 
ness in their own households and social cireles! 
How few confess their indolence in the work of 
the Lord in specifics, bringing each matter right 
straight out! There is aconstitutional sinfulness 
which men confess; but overt transgression from 
day to day they slur over, either hiding it or let- 
ting it pass for what it is worth. 

Now, of those who are lymphatic and sluggish ; 
of those who have peculiar liabilities which come 
from inertness, trom indolence, from carelessness; 
of those who are super-organized, and have all 
sensibility, and therefore have all the liabilities 
which come from the quickness and fire of various 
parts or faculties of their soul; of those who 
have comparative quiet in life with few responsi- 
bilities, and the special temptations which spring 
from their conditions; of those who are envi- 
roned by difficulties of one sort and another ; of 
those who are thrown out upon the great sphere 
of life where everything is marching around 
about them, and where they themselves are war- 
riors moving to the necessity of yniversal affairs— 
of all those how many are there that study thenr- 
selves in their dispositions, in their personal 
pbys'cal wants and necessities, in their tempera- 
men's, in their positions in life, and make a con- 
flict day by day, still pressing forward toward 
that ideal which is in Christ Jesus’ 

Let po one suppose that this conflict is neces- 
sarily one of dreariness, and that the Christian 
life, because it is a life of conflict, is therefore a 
life of morbid suffering or pain. It is a conflict 
that every man goes through who masters the 
wathematical science ; but is it a painful conflict ? 
If I recollect right, when I was a boy, and went 
to achool, I had to fight the birds and trees that 
I saw through the open windows; and that cer- 
tainly was not a very bitter fight. I had to fight 
my lesson, too ; nor was that a very bitter fighr. 
The biue s sang, and the robins sang, and the 
sky was utiful, and I longed to go out of the 
window rather than get my lesson; but there 
were devices for assisting me, and | got my lesson 
notwithstanding. ‘Therefore the couflict was not 
a very piteous one; but it was a conflict, and it 
consisted in overcoming natural tendency. If I 
remember correctly, | went still bigher, and en- 
tered the class in Algebra and Geometry, and 
there was immediately a conflict with my book, 
and much more with myself ; and it was a conflict 
in which, with the help of my teacher, I came off 
victorious. The victory was achieved only after 
many defeats; and yet that conflict was not a 
thing to shed tears over, as | look back upon it. 
And in every department where one accomplishes 
results he enters upon a conflict. 

When the awkward boy first goes to the school 
of manners, and is obliged to throw back his 
shoulders, and turn out the palms of his bands, 
and step with an appropriate instead of a clown- 
ish tread, it is a painful thing for him to do, and 
to do continually, and to form the habit of doing : 
but nobody says of children when they are sent to 
the dancing school, *“ Poor children ! what a con- 
flict they are going through |” And yet, it isa con- 
flict that they are going through. And at every 
step of the education of his body or of his disposi- 
tion, of his physical organs or of his thought and 
feeling, a man is going through a conflict, and a 
conflict that sometimes is accompanied by bitter 
pain. There are sometimes exigencies, though 
they are very rare, which bring men into an ele- 
vated condition without much struggle: but the 
ordinary experience of men in Christian life is 
one in which they press forward and overcome 


just as a man does who produces results by 
thougbt, by work, by patience in strife. The 
whole of Christian life is a conflict in that way. 

Aside from these necessities within each indi- 
vidual, there come to us in varying degrees con- 
flicts in our social surroundings. It would not be 
an easy thing for a man to carry himself through 
life even if he were chorded and tuned aright. 
There is in our social liabilities a perpetual reason 
for watching, for burden-bearing, for resistance, 
and even for warfare. 

See how men are surrounded. See how the 
shopmate is obliged to repel the salacious infla- 
ences of him who stands near him. See how the 
moral tone of a man may be lowered by the vul- 
garity and impurity of the man who sits next to 
him, and thrusts vile paragraphs under his eye, 
and parrates in his ear stories that are not fit for 
him to hear or repeat. No thermometer in the 
open air was ever more subject to the thermal in- 
fluences of pature than men are to the influences 
that are exerted upon them on every side; and 
we are constantly to wage a conflict of resistance 
with every man we meet, and with all the circum- 
stances in which we are placed, that we may turn 
them to account, and that we way frustrate and 
thwart the mischief tbat is in them. 

But these are comparatively sinall things. How 
is it when you are father and mother, and a nest 
fullof birds come downto you with your faults 
exaggerated in them, and the faults of two or 
three of your ances’ors thrown in, and you are to 
bring up those children, strong-willed, and con- 
stantly breaking out into this and that mischief ? 
How many persons there are who have been dis- 
couraged and almost heart-broken by the burden 
that God has laid upon them to develop, to train, 
and to graduate successfully into life, a housefall 
of children! It is a burden that you have to 
earry. It is a warfare that you have to meet. It 
is a conflict that comes close home to every pa- 
rent. It is a struggle that reaches to the very 
heart of love, and taxes the uttermost wisdow, 
and all the resources of the soul. That which 
lives under the same roof with you, side by side, 
and sits at the same table with you, from day to 
day, and walks with equal step with you continu 
ally, is the hardest thing in this world to over- 
come. 

And how is it if it be not children, but a com- 
panion, with whom you dwell in the most inti- 
mate relationships? How wany a saintly woman 
bas been obliged to walk by the side of death ail 
her life long, not even daring to say, ‘‘ Who shall 
deliver aaa the body of this death?” Talk 
of hell-fire! A woman of noble and saintly aspi- 
ration, and of a pure and lovely nature, living 
with a grunting brute, that defiles bis lips and his 
heart, and brings disease and loathesomeness Into 
the most intimate relations, undergoes the tor- 
tures of a hell compared with which fire would be 
sweet, and almost a luxury. How many there are 
who, in the providence of God, have formed such 
connections that the lesson to them every day, 
and perpetually, is, ‘‘ Bear one another's bur- 
dens”! Things are not as you wish they were, 
and they will not be what you would like to have 
them; and the only way for you to do is to bear 
and forbear. Carry yourself in charity and pa- 
tience and uprightness in the presence of faults 
that you cannot cure. 

Is it possible to bear one another's burdens in 
this way’? Is it possible fora busband and a wife 
to bear one another's burdens in speaking plainly 
of vital points though they are at abs@lute dis- 
agreement’ There is a devil-gate opened in this 
matter. There is a broad road out of the diffi- 
culty which men are seeking to pave and make 
easy of access in our day; and they say, ‘If per- 
sons come together in life and find that their 
natures are uncongenial, it is better a thousand 
times that they should separate and go apart” ; 
and there stands the devil of Divoree, under the 
guise of wisdom, gibbering and beckoning them 
to pass out of the gate of final separation ; but in 
the sanctity of the household, which is God's in- 
nermost church op earth, man and woman come 
together, not merely for self-indulgence, and not 
merely to reap from day to day golden harvests, 
but for education ; and when they come together, 
and are at disagreement, the task and problem of 
their life is not each to seek his or her own good, 
but each to be reconciled to the other, so that out 
of the household and marriage shall come final 
harmony, though they began with discord. The 
maintenance of fidelity under trials and burdens 
is the means of saintsbip; and there is many a 
saint on the calendar whose name shall not stand 
so high, on the last great day, as the names of 
some who were never known, but who have been 


seen of God and angels to stand bearing the bur- 
deng and trials of life in an unmated and un- 
matched connection, to be faithful under every 
pressure, and to be fighting the good fight, and 
gaining the victory. 

And that which is true in an extreme case I fear 
is more or less true in all cases. Where is that 
felicitous connection of which it is not true to 
any degree? Where are they who can rise up and 
say, ‘‘ We have never had anything to bear with 
each other”? And yet, how seldom do we find 
that it enters into the conception of Christian 
life and Christian duty that we are to walk to- 
gether in such a way that we shall bear with each 
Other's faults and carry each other's burdens! 

Is it not done? Does not every mother do it? 
It issaid that love is blind. Some kinds of love 
are blind; but they are loves of passion. There 
is a love, however, that is not blind, but is quick- 
sighted. Love that has in it hope, and imagina- 
tion, and ‘ambition, and eternity, invariably is 
sensitive to fault; and a mother’s love, which is 
typical of the best love—does it not recognize 
fault in the child’ and does it not veil that fault, 
not from herown eye, but from the eyes of others? 
Does not the mother see the child's impérfections, 
though she bears with them’ Does she not, see- 
ing the evils that are in the child, seek to develop 
and train bim out of them? Does she not, be- 
holding the child’s acerbity and sbarp angles, 
endeavor to cure him of them’ And if we sought, 
not our own welfare, but the welfare of others, 
how wany persons that in the married relation 
are disturbed by difficulties, by jars, by quarrels, 
by a thousand hindrances, would come together 
finally in an everflowing satisfaction and joy! If 
each one, instead of pitying himself, and magni- 
fying his own virtues, and minifying those of 
others, submitted himself to the obvious duties 
of life, how many wonld live in mutual helpful- 
‘ness, and would overcome their troubles, and 
would come out wore radiant at the end! There 
is a battle to be fought in every family from first 
to last, and in sowe families there is a battle to be 
fought all the time, in triamphing over the un- 
bappy conditions in which they exist. 

But this is only a single instance of the conflicts 
which arise from our social connections. We caa- 
pot control our relationships iu the ehurch, in the 
neighborhood, and in the community at large. In 
a hundred ways we are helped or hindered by 
that which helps or hinders the whole: and every 
wan who is a Christian, and is attempting to live 
according to the ideal of reetitude, and seeks 
righteousness, finds bimself obliged patiently to 
endure when he cannot obtain relief, to bope 
when he caunot see, aud to wait when he cannot 
go forward. 

Then there are social surroundings, infelici'ies, 
hardships, difficulties, tasks of support, catastro- 
phes, which overiake men in life. There are 
violent changes which are perpetually taking 
place among meu. There is il!l-requited labor, 
and there are ten thousand cares and burdens 
which lead men to speak of pover'y or of subjec- 
tion with so much teeling. But all these are part 
and parcel of upviversal human life. The raee at 
large is a toiling race. The whole creation groans 
and travails in pain until now. And no man es- 
capes this pain simply by becoming a Christian. 
There are wany enses in which men feel it more 
acutely after becoming Christians. If we bringa 
higher ideal to bear upon our life it produces a 
more violent state of feeling in as than existed 
there betore. You often hear persons who have 
begun a Christian life say, *‘I never used to have 
so much trouble as | bave had since 1 became a 
Christian. It seems as though everything was 
turned against me. I think I am a worse man 
than | was before.” That is so in one respect. 
There is developed in you an opposition which 
was not there before. 

If you will be kind enough to go down stream 
the water will not bubble around you a particle : 
it will make your passage very easy; but now 
turn about and go up stream, and see how the 
force of the current heaps the water about you. 
So long as a man is content to go down stream in 
life, and does not atiempt to go up stream, he 
goes easy ; but let him undertake to go up stream 
for the sake of a higher life, and see if on every 
side he does not find difficulties to be overcome 
and trials to be borne. But, if he perseveres, by 
and by so many of them will be mastered and be 
will have gained such momentum that his career 
will be, comparatively speaking, joyous, though 
i. may not be easy. 

The rising from one plane or sphere to another 
plane or sphere is always with difficulty. In all 


the relations of men with civil life, with social life. 
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and with commercial life; in all the relations of 
men to thought, to emotion, to truth; in all the 
relations of men to disposition ; in all the relations 
of men to refinement, to beauty, to the esthetic 
elements—in all the relations of men to these 
things there is an implication of conflict. Attain- 
ment means conflict. Conflict is a part of our 
life: and without conflict no man can be said to 
be living. 

How, then, shall we maintain this conflict ? 
Largely by volition in respect to new things, and 
by reducing to habits, as fast as possible, things 
with which we are familiar. It is in the power of 
a wan to wake automatic thousands of acts that 
at first he was obliged to force himself to perform. 
We have not really learned a thing till we have 
learned it so that the learning ceases to be con- 
scious. No man knows a given lesson so long as 
he has to think about that lesson. It is those 
things which dissolve themselves into our being 
that we have thoroughly mastered. No man is 
skillful so long as he has to think about what he 
is doing with his hands. Not until you have so 
subdued your hand that you perform the act with- 
out thinking are you skillful. As long as a man 
thinks how he walks he cannot walk easily 
and gracefully. Yesterday I walked over the 
foot-bridge between the two cities; and I took 
notice how different walking on that elevation 
was from walking on the firm ground. Although 
the bridge was so safe, although it was between 
two and three feet wide, with a suitable railing of 
cord on either side, yet so high are you when you 
are upon it that the craft in the river below seem 
like butterflies in a summer pool, and you cannot 
but think that if the cable were to break at the 
end the whole thing would squash and swash down 
into the water. “Fhe imagination is full of all 
sorts of fantastic tricks in you ;: and your whole 
thought is, “Be careful!’ To be careful is cer- 
tainly the right thing for you to do, and it is what 
you are doing; but as you undertake to do it ac- 
cordiog to your thinking, you are awkward, as a 
boy is who goes into the parlor where there is c »1n- 
pany, thiuking, *“‘Whet shall I do with my 
hands’ I can walk on a railroad bar without 
falling, and | think I could walk endlessly on a 
four inch plank, and that without any trouble, so 
long as it was on the ground ; and yet, when I un- 
dertook to walk at sach an immense height on 
that bridge three feet wide I did not like to walk 
without keeping my hand on the cord on either 
side. And I could not help thinking about where 
I should set my feet: and I observed that my 
steps were not very comely; and I saw that the 
workingmen there were all my masters; for they 
would take ponderous weights and walk up and 
down with perfect unconcern. They were used to 
it; they did not think what they were doing; 
they had subdued their feet to the circumstances 
in which they were placed ; the feet moved with- 
out asking the mind how they should move; and 
the consequence was that they were not troubled 
by fear or embarrassment. 


Now you must subdue your powers to a thing 
before you can be said to have become really 
versed in it; but I observe that but few men so re- 
duce their performance of duty to habit that they 
do not still continue to go over the same battle 
ground and fight the same battle again and again 
and again, year by year, sabdaing nothing, over- 
coming nothing ; a predatory Indian border war- 
fare being kept up in them all the time. 

Well, now, things are to be undertaken by 
special volitions, the work being to reduce special 
volitions to automatic habits. When this has 
been done by us in our lives our troubles will 
have passed away, we shall have thrust them be- 
hind us, and our career wiil have become easy. 

We are also to fight this conflict as much as 

ossible by adoptiog the principle, or by recogniz.- 

ng the fact and making it a principle of practical 
life, that there is in every man an equipollent 
force over against each faculty that is in him; 
that if there is selfishness there is generosity ; 
that if there is hatred there is love: that if there 
is avarice there is benevolence: that if there is 
fear there is hope ; and that in the discipline of a 
man’s nature it is nit so wise to directly attack 
the evil as to excite the corresponding good, and 
let that take control of the evil. Is aman prove 
to think of things that he ought not to think of ? 
Let him think of things that he ought to think 
of. Let him give the mind another direction and 
induige in another cless of thoughts. Does a 
ebild burt itself? See how the nurse or the 
mother catches up some mirror. some brilliant 
object, and flashes it in the child's eye to divert 
its attention from its pain. It is not wise to 
mourn over a child that is hurt or to look at its 
bruise: it is wise, rather, to direct its thoughts to 
something elise. -If a child is angry how does the 
parent bring before it some humorous association. 
The child is determined that it will not laugh 
aud it keeps from laughing as long as it can: an 

when at last it does laugh the anger is all gone. 
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you could not put it down by direct volition ; but 
when you said something that struck the child’s 
sense of huwor, that put ite anger down without 
any trouble. 

These are single illustrations of that which runs 
all the way through life. There is in every wan 
ap element of good which takes control), or should 
take control, of the corresponding and opposing 
sphere or province of mischief or wrong. Seek 
not so much to strike evil itself as to give strength 
to its counterpart, that which is good; and that 
whieh is right will take care of that which is 
wrong. 

Then, aside from these things, fill your soul 
from day to day with the great truths which are 
given to us in the gospel of Christ. Men are talk- 
ing about the inspiration of the Bibie and about 
revelation ; and they stand on the weakest ground 
when they say that Scripture gives us disclosures 
of God, of the divine woral governmeut, of the 
heavenly host, and of the eternal sphere. It does 
give us these, but it gives us more. The best 
part of the Bible is not that which it reveals. The 
greatest value of the Bible consis's in its recog- 
nizing the common facts of life—men’s iguorance ; 
men’s degradation; men’s temptableness ; wen’s 
sorrows and griefs ; and men’s need of divine help. 
It has a royal way of ho.ding men up in their 
actual conditions of life, and teaching them not 
only how to hope but bow to become conquerors, 
aud more than conquerors, through Him who 
loved them. 

We are taught in the Word of God that this 
life is made a scene of trial on purpose. There 
fore we ought not to be surprised as if sume 
strange thing bad befalien us. We walk in the 
way that the race bas walked; and it is an envi- 
roned way ; it isa way ol care and disappointment 
und heart-sickness ; it is a way of irritation; it Is 
a way of trouble and sorrow. So your case is nut 
peculiar, though you feel asifit was, You move 
as the whole race has moved in times past. as it is 
woving now; and us it will move in duys Lo come; 
and God’s superlative providence stauds sayiny, 
** All things sball work together tor good ;” saying, 
“ 'Wbom the Lord loveth be chasteneth ;” saying, 
“If ye endure chastisement ye are sons.” 

By suffering we work out our salvation. By 
suffering the righteousness of Christ was wrought 
out. The captain of our salvation was made per- 
fect by —e aud we, too, are drilled by the 
sume tactics. y various conflict, and care, aud 
burden we are to be educated and made perfect. 

So then, bappy are we if we learn (o value this 
vast econowy through which we are passing day 
by day, aod if we come to understand that this 
world is not left to accident, but that it is a worid 
arranged on purpose to bring up a race such as 
ours, through the various conflicts and trials of 
lite, and introduce them to a higher spiritual 
realm, and prepare them for immortality and 
glory. This conception, through the whole 
course of life, wiil tend to strengthen men for the 
wartare which they are called to wae. 

Then comes the idea of the oversight of God. 
He says, ‘1 wili never leave you nor f@rsake you.” 
But we do not make this promise our own. We 
inrow away our trust in God. We pray, as it 
were, acowbative prayer. isitso’ What 
have I done, that 1 am afflicted? Why are others 
prospered aud I not’? Why am poor and tney 
rich? | am as good as they are, and why are 
tnere all these inequalities * So wen enter upon 
a question with God, and it is a question whicn is 
not solubie. The providence which is established 
over all the worid reaches down to the minutest 

and he says, *‘Whatl am doing ye know 
pot now, but ye shull know hereafter. Ail things 
shail work together tor good.” 

And in tbat siwple faith, in that simple trust, if 
men bad it, how light the burdens of life would 
become! How many stings would be made harm- 
less, how mauy netties and thorns would be de- 
stroyed, if we couid lean upon the will of Giod as 
it is made known from day to day in bis prvvi- 
dence! How would we live in toe biesseduees of 
the peaceabie fruit of righteousness if we yielded 
cheertul obedieuce to the commandments of God 
as they are interpreted to us in his Word ! 

Brethren, dv you ever read the Bible’ Who 
plowed the furrows on your brow’ Who gave to 
your countepance the look of disconteut which 
lurks upon it’ Have you ever read this passage ” 

“ All things are for your sakes, that the abundant grace 
might through the thanksgiviog of many reJound to the 
giory of Gou. For which cause we faint not: but though 
our outward mao perish, yet the ijuward man is renewed day 
by day. For our light affirction, which is but tor a moment. 
worketh tor usa tar more exceeding and eterna! weight ot 
glory; whue we look not at toe things which are seen; for 
the things which are seep are temporal; but the things whicn 
are NOt seen are eternal.”’ 

Under this broad canopy we dwell. In this 
great scheme of development we are individual 
mewbers. With God tor our God, with Jesus 
Christ tor our companion, with a well-ordered 
providence full of grace and mercy and love as the 
very atmospblere which we breathe, we are going 
from the visibie to the invisible, from the trans. 
ient to the permanent and the everlastiny. 

Then rejoice in God. Fight the good fight. 
Behold that worn old soldier, Paul, who says : 

“Tam now ready to be offered, and the time of my depart- 
ure is at baud. I nave fougni the good fight, | have flushed 
my course, | have kept the faith: benceturth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousuess, which the Lord, tne right- 
eous Judge, shall give me at that day; and not to me only out 
unto all them aiso that love his appearing.” 

For you it is laid up. For the poor, for the 
laborious, for the disappointed, for the sick, for 
the weary, for all that are anhappy in their con- 
nections in life, for every one that rejoices in the 


If you had said to the ebild, ‘Stop being angry ! | 
‘op ™ you could not have put down its anger so ; 


Lord, and trusts in bim, is laid up this crown of 
righteousness. 


PERSONAL. 


—Dr. Prime, of the “‘ Observer,’’ finds Gallic air 
cure for rheumatism. 

—Sir James Fergusson is to succeed Lord Dufferin 
as Governor-General of Canada. 

—Miss Wheatley and her Bible women visit now » 
hundred and fifty houses in Cairo, Egypt. 

—A large proportion of the Edinburgh Pan-Pres}y. 
terians from America are returning via Paris. 

—Dr. E. L. Hurd, formerly of Lake Forest, near 
Chicago, has been elected to the Professorship of 
Theology in Blackburn University. 

—The loss of the Pacific Navigation Company « 
steamer *‘ Eton’’ involves a loss of fifty hves. The 
vessel went on the rocks unexpectedly. 

—The’ Rev. Rufus Taylor, of Beverly, N. J., is en- 
gaged to supply the pulpit of the Congregationa! 
church at Charlemont, Mass., till next November. 

—The Rev. Wm. M. Taylor has not literally spent 
this summer in heaven, as the ** Sunday School Times” 
seems to hint. Only the Land o’ Cakes—not the Land 
the Leal. 

—Professor Tyler of Amherst College will contribute 
a memorial article on the late President Stearns of 
that institution to the next number of the Congrega- 
tional Quarterly. 

—The owners of the celebrated Watkins Glen are 
Mesers. John J. Lytle, Amos J. Michener and Thoma. 
Lippincott, all Philadelphians and members of th: 
Society of Friends. 

—The Rev. Newman Hall's church, Loudon, has « 
membership of two thousand, maintains thirteen 
Sunday-schools, seventeen lodging-houses, a society 
for Christian instruction, and forty weekly extra ser. 
vices for the poor. ) 

—Two or three young ministers resigned at a mvet- 
ing of the British Wesleyan Conference, lately held 
at Bristol, for the reason that they no longer believed 
in the doctrine of eternal punishment as taught in 
Mr. Wesley's sermons. 

—The Emperor of China is provided with a Huha- 
chutsz, or whipping-boy, whose duties consist in pre- 
senting himself for punishment whevever the young 
Emperor is guilty of sins of omission or commission. 
The office is not considered a sinecure. 

—The Rev. Jasper Hume Nicolls, D.D., Principal of 
Bishop's College, Lennoxville, University of Quebec, 
died recently, at the age of fifty-eight. He had 
been Principal since the foundation of the University 
in 1845. He was a graduate of ‘Uriel College, Oxford. 

—* The Cossack who pillages and murders know- 
that be is doing wrong and is in danger of punish- 
ment; the Turk who does the same things thinks he } 
doing God's service, and that he will be rewarded in 
the next world if not in this.”’ So says the London 
Spectator.” 

—Mr. Shaw has invented a “ spiral exhaust nozzle. 
which, when properly applied, breaks the waves of 
sound caused by escaping steam, and effectually 
destroys the noise. Now the broken leave-taking- 
ending abruptly in “Ob pshaw!"’ when the fearfu! 
roar began assume the dignity of invocations. 

—Hon. Samuel N. Castle of Honolulu, Sandwich 
Islands, arrived in New York, August 17th, accom- 
panied by his wife and three children. He left home 
July 17th. Forty years ago last April he went to the 
Island as the commercial agent of the American 
Board, in which service he continued for thirty-two 
years. 

—The Trenton (N. J.) “Gazette” tells the following 
tale: “A farmer came to town on Saturday with a 
large two-horse load of farm products. He said that 
his hired man had been busy all day Friday getting 
the load ready for market, and that Lhe would not be 
able te reach home until Saturday afternoon. Hir 
load cons.sted of melons, tomatoes, and similar truck. 
aud it netted him just #4.60,"’ 

—Dr. Peirce, of * Zion's Herald,”’ does uot use lan- 
guage to conceal his thoughts. He writes of Martha’ 
Vineyard: “‘ Here are doctors of divinity of national 
fame de jure or de facto, by the scores. They are « 
sight to see, and the best of company, except wher 
they are smoking dirty tobacco! Beloved doctors! 
eschew the weed. We saw two eminent Baptist ¢i- 
vines smoking their pipes as if upon a wager. !t 
would be well if these pipes could be ‘buried with 
Him in baptism,’ and the Jordan purify their mouth- 
from the unclean thing. We ought to say that Meth- 
Odist divines, also, who believe in a scond blessing. 
still yield to this easy besetment; their baptisy did 
not cleanse all filthiness of the flesh if it has of the 
spirit!" 

—In beautiful harmony with the prevalent admira- 
tion of old furniture and china is the attention shown 
to old people. As a nation we were thought lacking 
in this respect not so very long ago, and many a /e=- 
son has been drawn for our instruction from the con- 
duct of the Chinese. We all remember the wail! o! 
the elderly man who said he had never been made 
much of: ** When I was a boy children were of no a- 
count, and now old folks are never listened to.” I! 
he had waited till the present day how pleased he 
would have been at the change. Chief Justice Waite 
and Mrs. Waite were lately entertained at Saybrook. 
Conn., by Mr. and Mrs. Thomas C. Acton, and among 
the most honored guests were five persons aged over 
eighty years—one of whom was nearly ninety; ava 
at Cameron, Mo., Gov. Smith has been giving a party 
to a number of citizens over seventy years of age. 


| 
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Financial. 


From Monday, Aug. 20, to Saturday, 
Aug. 25. 
Financtal Quotations - Gold, — 


Mvunoay. Wednesday. 
Ang. Aug. T2. a. 25. 


Lega: Tenders .. %.0i ....... BO ..... 


Gioverament Bonds«.— 
(‘These Gwures indicate the highest nominal retes.’ 


45 r. (eee 108 & ** 105% 
Fives. i851. c....... ........ 1UM 

da. registered. 1907.. ........ 

Currenbey #268. 123% 

Hids tor State Bonds. 

Alabama 49 N.Y. de. 187"... — 
ao ov N.Y. 40. .C. 87... — 
ao me. "SS... oY N.Y. te. G.L. is)... — 
do N.Y. oa, G.L.. 119 
do Se, B..... N.Y. fe, . 

Ark. capees.. N.¥. de. 119 

do Te. &FtS. 2 N.Y. 66. G.L. 

do is & ti. 2 N.C. te, O.Jan.&J0 lis 
a0 Ta. L. K.P. BAN. N.C. au... 

de te, M. O, N.C. Ga. N.C, 

(ia. N.C. du of. 

su new oonds. 106 fund. act. & 

40 78 itud'’sed. 

4° oonds 108 4.& J.. 7 

Indiana 5-...... ooo = N.C..N.B.. A.BU... 7 

ima ub. 6, "7 Nw ee Clase i... 

lil os. coup. du a0 

Iti. War tomm....... wi 40 

Lowwiana Gs ....... 52 
ao 6.... W Rhode isiand ts.... 107 
do 52 South Carona 37 
ao Penite’t’ry. do #.Jan.4J0. 
a0 1.68 52 do Aor.40c,. W 
do L.B..... do F’a Act, 
do i875) ago Lc... . 0 
do 40 WASLO W 
do is. consoi’a, 77% do Te of BS) 

Mich. wi 40 Non-fund. b i 

@u tm. te. old........ 
Ge TWh 115 10 newW....... 

GO GD Va. te.old .. ..... 

GR Gay -- ado oa.bd.. 
Fondme 40 Guneol........ 78 
— 40 #x.mat.coup 65% 
H. & *t.J. due do consul.. 74 se. 

Kee. B’¥ - Vv. of Co. 4. TA 

N.¥.C. - 40 amalib... 

Feretan Exchauge.— 
dares. dare. 
London orime Danters, at 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Auguat 2, 1877. 


Hutter.—Keceipy for the week were 71,40 
packaves. Exports 5,119 packages. With the ex- 
ception of fresh high-flavored butter sales are 
siow and sluggish. A nice Western creamery 
brought Me., and that is the price of river paiis 
from beats, but B and even Vc. te made for some 
tine sour cream cresmerves in line and fancy 
butter is not plenty. After leaving top qualities 
the mark«t is irregular and lower. There are saies 
of Weestern stock to packers at «@13\c.,. and there 
is larwe amount of butter held bere at i5@ise. 
that ceonnot really be » ld atuver ik@lic. The fact is 
there are between and 150,00) packages of bDut- 
ter stored here in ice houres. aod it is a heavy 
weigut of stock ty be hanging over the market, 
and there can prubuably be no improvement tn c.m- 
mon to fair and medium grades until seme portion 
of tttssoid Gown. Fresh receipts of newly made 
Lutter. both State ani Western. are newly made 
and frm to price. We qu >te same as last week : 
reamery make, fine high-favorea pri- 
vate dairy fair to goud State butter, l~« 
hc. : freeh Western mill butter, common 
Western butter \2¢lic. 

Cheese.—Keceipts for the week were 
boxes. Exports boxes. Guid Ihe 
merket faltered a \ittie on Thursday and Friday, 
there being pbeavy receipts and holders hiking tu 
realize stock. ilk was made for some specials 
as un extreme top, but at the close Il, Wasa more 
geners! rate. There were contracts of some Ca- 
nadian factories through that country this week 
at llc. guld there. The English grass crop is 
abundant, and dairy pro¢uctions over there so far 
reported to be fine. Partaof N. ¥. dairy districts 
are dry, and mi kK shrinkiog badly, but not near as 
much complaint from drought as last year. We 
quote: Fire factory, 11@11 ke. fair to good, @1.c; 
partly skimmed, 

Eag~ are a littie higher and quick saie. Fresh 
near by marks, I6@lic. 

Live Poultry.—Cbickens, per |b., 13@léc., Fowis, 
roosters, §c.; turkeys, Ducks, 
per pair, Xi@75e. 

is wanted at 

Benns.—We quote: Marrows, prime, per bush., 
mediums, §2.60@§2.75. 

Dried Apples.— There were sales of State sliced 
and quarter apples, “@6\c.; prime Western quar- 
ters, 5)@6c., and small sales of sew Southern 
sliced appies at 6¢@5 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau au Street, N.Y. 


U.8. GovennMENtT Bonps bought and sold 
in amounts to suit investors: aiso, Gold, 
Silver and foreign coins: Deposits received 
in Currency or Gold, and interest allowed 

on Balances: Special attention paid to In- 
@rders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
and HKonds. 
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pens that write wit 


will writea page '''! Noi 


ATTENTION! AGENTS AND CANVASSERS. 


THE * WONDERFUL PENHOLDER.” 


NO INK REQUIRED. Owing tothe unprecedented demand from all parts of the country for 
WATER, we bave invented and pesentes a Penh: ider which contains enough 
solidified tnk to last an ordinary writer wars! and wit 
one of these b lcers carries « bot't'e of ink, pen and holder in the vest pocket. Once dipping in in WATER 
: nkstand to tip over and destroy carpets, cl. thing, &c. 

The WONDERFUL PENHOLDER bas had in the last f ur weeks a most unparalleled success, so 
much #0 that we have nt beretofore been abie t») keep up with our orders. We have now trebied our 
foree and our working night and day.and wii in future fil only cash orders. — price per g’uss is 
#15 i Lod the more distant States we will send a gross by mail for 3 cents additio 

oone ents who are selling from three to six dozen a day, and who also sa “that they never had 
” selling article befure. Samyle post paid 


hich any pen can be used '! The possessor of 


fur 25e., or dosen for 
J. T. HIL 


1. 
Broadway, New York. 


spo Ds, ob receipt of #3. 


COPYRIGHTED WEBBER & CoO. 


DO xXOU 


If so, this is an opportunity that should not be neglected. 


By 'nquiring at any retsil store in the country, yes will find that the price 
of Sotia Tea-epoons ranges from 87.50 to $15.00 

weight. This price includes cost of siiver ath BR Fo and twe or three 
proGts. Mersrs. G. WEBBEK & Co., manufacturers of Solid and Piated 
were, will menufucture t order, and send to an ¥y address withio three days 
after reveipt of order, all changes prepaid in full, a set of Six Solid Silver Tea- 


per set. acc rding to 


This is a spectal offer ‘a0 is limited to ninety days from date. This price 
is reducti not mere than 1 per 
puroose of keeptog bands at work during the dull months. With every ~ of 
Spoons is sent a positive The 
So-ons are warranted to be seltd «ll wer, as fine as can be succesefully worked, 
and that each setec ntains within a fraction as much fine silver at market rates 
as y uc meney will buy. In order tnat this extra rdinary offer shall not be 
taken advantage of by other manufac urers t) bay them in, whose faciiities 
do not evab e them to manufacture these 
each order shal! be accompanied by the following “ Consumer's er,’ asa 
guaranty that the order comes from a bena fide custumer, and net a dealer: 


cent., and is only made tor the 


of the quality and workmansn ‘p. 


oo 8 at the price. we re uire that 


- Cut out this Order. It secures you a set of Solid Silver 
Spoons worth ot retail $10.00. 


CONSUMER’S ORDER, 


a manufacturer or dealer in Silverware, and that « set of your Solid Siiver 
Tea spoons is desired for femily use, and not for sale. Inclosed.y u will 
find $3.50 to pay express: r malland your charges on the same; and it is 
understood to be a part of this contract that you celiver the Spouns at my 
express or cost «fice free ef any ether charge. 


To Mesare. G. WES BER CO.: 
This is to certity, that the seoder t« nut 


liver Tea-«poons, 


Signed, 


On recetpt of this order, t- gether with $3.40, we agree to prep+y all 
charges, and deliver into the hands of the sender a set «of ix Selid 
and to sena with the Spooos a positive guaranty 
that their quality is Feet as represented tn this announcement. 


Cc. WEBBER CO., 
Gold and Silver Metal Workers, 
206 RACE CINCINNATI, O. 


atee!, nickel ane mises. 
Forks, worth 


retail 


so'id Silver Spoons, $2 00 for best Silver-plated 
silver-plated Forks; total, 9.45. 


G. WEBBER & CoO., 


_ We will aleo send. if desired, when the order is accompanied with the above 
slip. a set of Six silver-plated Knives, and Binge ope solid prece, best 
lated, werth 85.00, 

cents. If all the pte are desired seod $350 for 


r $7.00; aleo set of silver-piated 


Knives, and cents for best 
In return you will receive goods worth at 


206 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


When Traveling East or West take the Atlantic and Great Western Railroad. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
COBNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK 


Sell Butter, Cheese, Eags, etc.. on Commis- 
sten. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns us soon a6 sold. Mark goods and address 
etters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
New 
40 are salesmen for the Rockdale.” Catskill) 
Vevrentainr ard other creamertea 


THE NORTH - EASTERN 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
OF BRATTLEBUKO, VT. 


This New Fngtand A-*sociation issues polictes 
limited tu $1.40 and $2.00 only. It bas a regular 
charter, paid-up ca pita! of £100,000 aro indi- 
vidual iablity of stockholders. The plan is chat 
of mutual contribution, in advance pa 
ments, enabling »ny laboring man or mechanic 
carry $1,000 insurance. It bas no object, under any 
circumstances, falling; nothing gain by lapses 
—its members paying rr their neurance as tney 
and keeping the ‘reserves ” in their own puck- 


This safe and rehable tneurance 
actual cost, which for the past yea 
\te existence has been 'ers than that 
ylan. high-rate, reserve comoanies 

average annua! cost thus 

all admission fee which ts for lifé—tor $1 

has been as follows: 


sic 
2% 


The annual cost decreases with the increase of 
The age-limit now is to & 


Gor ‘further information and terms on applica- 
tions made direct to the Home Office, address the 
secretary. 


Ex-tiev. F. HOLBROOK, Presa. 
DA LTON, Bec’y. 


HANOVER 
Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 
Capital Paid in Ca«b............8500,000 00 
Reserves for all 


inciading Reinsurance ....... 633,489 45 
Net $08,308 14 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1877.. 59 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
REWSEN LAN} LANK. Seeretarv. 


MHUT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, 


sent tor cuarnzes paid. 
risk; ne Gus Works, for 


EHMNAN, Solicitor of Patents, Washing- 
wo, lar, 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 
UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS, 
AND BREAKFAST BACON, 


264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 


NOME GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


a light metalic seal, attached te the string, as im (he cut. 


Railroad 


CREAT TRUNK LINE 
AND VU. MAIL ROUTE. 


NEW YORK TICKET OFFICES: 


326 Broadway. Aster House, 


eo. Battery Piace, 
pei tect of ‘ourtiaadt ™:., 
feet of re-ees Mt., 

pet Jersey City. 


cw The Standard Time of the Pennsylvania 
Raltiroad ew York to Pittsburg, is Pbila- 
deiphia jocal which is fve minutes siower 
than New York time and nineteen minutes faster 
than Pittsburg time. 


FRANK L. FARMER. |" 
SAMUEL 


ral Eastern Pass. A 
5626 Broadway, 


PATENTS: 


No Patent, No Pay. Send 


AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS, LOOK AT THIS!! 
Rev. W. H. Daniel's new and splendid edition of 


MOODY AND HIS WORKS. 


Introduction by President Bowls: % full 
page engravings; 500 pages CE $1.25. 
Brought down to date ana will in 
this line. Send _, Cireulars to Ameri Pupb- 
lishing Co., d, Ct., Chicago, lil., Ciloa., Ohio 
day at home. Sampies wortha 
$5 to $20 Pre. @. STINSON & Portland, Me. 


to Agents. and a 
2500: Shae Gun jree. For terms ad- 
J. Worth Co., St. Lowis, Men 
IT PA tose!l our rubber hand-printinge stamps. 
Terms free. G. A. ttarper & Bro., © 0. 


$3 WATCHES. Be Cheapest in the bnew 


world “Mimi jue on f Sree A 


For terms COULTER & CO .Chicage 


$1 a day at home. Agents wanted. Uutfit and 
term’ free. TRUCE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


and highly respectable for 
either sex. Send for 


Eee! papers or 5O. for $1 age 
AL or express. boys 
ed. J. F. Kay, Chicago. 


o $10 4 day to Wide Awake Agente. 
Catalogue 1 free. R. L. FLETCHER, 11 Dey st. 


to card agents. 70 styles. Sam- 


y 
free. Address, Embiem Printing 
06 Snawmut Ave., Buston, Masa. 


I DIES can make % a day to their own city or 
Lown. Adoress Ellis Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass. 


The entire Lot sent post-paid for 
ornt« BXTRAORDIN ony VOICE 
MENTS TO (CRN BRIDE, 
Clinton Place, ew York. 


Those Headaches Generated 
obstructed » cretigns, and to which iadies 
Can slways be relieved, one 
prevented by the use of TAR- 
ERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 
tall acrug stores. 


ROBINSON'S 


CTUAR 


FOR THE SAR 


pow. SOCIAL MEETING & FAM) 
speclten bages icrma 


K, Chicago & New Orieansa 


OFFER !! 


dispose of 100 PIANOS & OK 


offered. WATERS’? GRAND 


the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos 8150.7 
$50. 4 tops $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops $7 


in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL a 


Ministers, Churches,etc, 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The New York “ Times " says: “ Waters’ Orches- 
trion Chime Organ” is a beautiful instru. 
ment, simply perfect. The chime of B.. and 
one-half octave bel:s, and the artistic e ae 
=— of being produced by the player are —~ 


The tone is full, clear. and resonant. anda v 
interesting mg | its produced with the chime 
belisa. —Chrustia nion. 

The Waters’ 7 are well Known am the 
very best. We are evabled to speak of ese 
instruments with confidence, from personal knowl 
edge.—N. Y. Evange! ist. 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ 
Pianos fr.@ reoval knpowiedge, as being of the 
very best quality.—(Christian Intei 


7-shot $2.50, 70 kinds. Guns & Rifles 
Revolvers iz ty 8800. Mon Gon Wenn, 


25! Elegant Cards. no two alike. with name. 
ea We. post paia. J.B HustTep, Nassau, N. Y, 


65 MIXED CARDS, with name, stamo. 
Ag’ta’ Outfit. L.C.COB 4&4 CO.. Bristol, Ct. 


25: Extra Fire Mixed 
cts., st-paid. L JONES & CO Nassau 


The Tip Top Is the 
Se ont. RE AD AN ec. 
16 Shee ote Note aper 1™ Enve 
Penci|. Penhoiler, Golden Pen,Set ot 
gant Goid Stone ‘Sleeve Buttons, Gents 


Diamond Pin, Amethyst Stone Ring (plaid with 

Ameth yet Stene Scarf Pin. Goid- plated Wedding King, 
oy Rosebud Ear Drops, Ladies Flowered and Siivered Ha: Pin, 
Ladies Fancy Set Pin & Drops, Gold-piate on, Gents 
Goid-plated Wat-h Chain and Set of Three 


mn ymn & Tune Books 


AS 


We will 
Hard Times 
ANS, aew and 
second-hand of first-cinss 
WATER=’ at lewer prices fer cash cr Inetall- 
ments or te let until paid fer than ever before 
UARE and 
PRIGHT PLANOS & ORGANS IUNCLUDING 

THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) ang 


de $160 not usedayear. “2”. Stop Organs 
Stops $88. 12 steps 6100 cash, not used a year 

TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. IUastrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount Teachers, 
Sheet music at half price. 


Dealers, 40 East 14th ™t., Union square. N. ¥. 
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Che Household. 


MANAGEMENT OF RANGES AND 
COOK STOVES. 


By Mrs. Henry.Warp BEecuer. 


N furnishing a kitchen the careful selection of 

a range or stove is one of the most important 
considerations. The best that the market can 
supply should be secured, even if the price seems 
exorbitant compared to some of inferior quality. 
It is one of those things where there is much 
truth in the saying that “the best is always the 
cheapest and most economical.” 

A stove may be the best and yet become a 
perpetual trial through wismanagement or he 
glect. There is nothing more simple than keeping 
a stove in perfect order, yet nothing is more com- 
mon than to see one ruined or badly defaced by 
mismanagewent or the most stupid carlessness. 
And the beginning of the evil is so small that 
even ap expert and watchful mistress may not 
suspect that thiere has been neglect until some 
part is found to be out of order. The girl who 
bas it in charge may cowe bome wuch later than 
the rules of the house allow, and leaving the range 
uncleaned lest the noise of doing it may discover 
her delinquency, hurry off to bed as silently as 
possible. Then, oversleeping, she rises so late that 
there is no time to put the stove or range ip proper 
order, and part of the ashes are shaken out in great 
haste, an eXtravagant amount of kindlings are 
thrown on to the cinders tbat are left in the grate. 
It is hard to start a fire, where coal is used, if the 
grate is not entirely freed from cinders before 
any kindlings are put in, and to succeed at alla 
large quantity of kindlings must be used, and 
often it will be necessary to add more before 
the cinders wil! ignite sufficiently to put on fresh 
coal. Very likely the girl willnot havea real good 
fire all day, and will be constantly worried and 
fretted through all her work on account of this 
one neglect; only ** just this once,” as an excuse 
for yielding to temptation, has been the destruc- 
tion of thousands. Once yield, and the way is 
prepared for more frequent neglect of this as 
well as all other duties, and each time on a larger 
scale. The effects are soon too perceptible to be 
concealed. The mischief accumulates, when once 
it finds a foothold, with amazing rapidity. 


* It is very desirable to have the stove put in 


order the last thing before retiring. Uuless ren- 
dered quite impracticable by reason of late sup- 
pers in a larze family this can be done without 
any difficulty ; and even if the family is large we 
think it the better way. Once accustomed to it 
and servants soon beyin to recognize the benefit ; 
and find they can get their worning’s work better 
under way, with much more ease and expedition 
than where, if left till morning, they are obliged to 
clean out the stove or range before they can do 
anything about the breakfast ; and if there were 
no otber strong reason for doing this work before 
retiring it should be a sufficient one that the work 
is much more likely to be done well at night 
than when every thing is pressing in the prep- 
aration of breakfast. 

As s00n as the supper is ready and there is no 
farther use for the fire open the oven doors, take 
all the covers partly off the holes so that the fire 
may die out and the iron cool as soon as possible. 
By the time supper dishes and needful work in 
the way of preparation for breakfast is finished 
if the fire has been properly attended to the stove 
will be cool enough to clean out. To do this, 
first open all the dust-dampers, which will draw 
the ashes and fine cinders up the flues instead of 
filling the room with them. Then pulljout the 
draft-dampers. This done, drop the grate, if on 
hinges as all grates should be, and let the cinders 
and ashes into the ash-pan below. Then with a 
long whisk broom sweep the top of the stove 
and the tops of the oven, pass the broom inside 
as far as possible and brush all the iron that can 
be reached. Rap on the sides of the pipes to 
dislodge the soot and ashes that collect there. 
Sweep the grate out thoroughly so there shall be 
no cinders and ashes matted in the corners to 
grow by neglect into a lump almost as hard as 
clinkers, preventing the free current of air by- 
and-by. 

In the far corners, under the plates beyond the 
holes, there are also some nice places for ashes and 
cinders to hide and mat together, if this long- 
handled, narrow brugh-broom does not hunt them 
out. All this, which takes so many words to tell, 
is very quickly done and is of more im ance 
than appears at the first look. To have a stove 


perform its various functions perfectly it is im- 
portant that the heat should be equally distrib- 
uted; but this cannot be if the circulation of air 
is impeded, as it must be if some parts of the 
plates above and below are not clear of foreign 
substances, and otherwise blocked up and choked. 

Many will tell you that if the ashes are well 
shaken out the partly burned pieces of coal may 
remain in the grate. Wedon’'t think this is the 
best way. Whether the grate tips down on a 
pivot and lets allthe contents out at once or not, 
we think it much better, easier, and in the end, a 
saving of time, to clear the grate out entirely— 
leaving ashes and half burnt coal to be put into 
an ash-shaker and thoroughly separated—and by 
so doing make all ready to start a fire without 
impediment. 

Where there is a large amount of cooking to be 
done all the ashes should be cleared from under 
the slides of the ovens as often as every other 
day, twice a week at all events in large or small 
families. If this is neglected the ovens will not 
bake more than two or three days alike, so that 
one can never depend on them. If the ashes 
which collect under the oven slides are never 
permitted to make a lodgment there, one can be 
sure that the ovens will always bake well provided 
the fire is properly arranged. 

When the stove is thus thoroughly cleaned lay 
shavings over the bottom of the grate, or twist up 
paper loosely instead, then lay on carefully the 
light kindling wood or chips. Do not throw them 
in in large masses to clog the blaze. Distribute 
the “kindling” lightly and evenly in one direc. 
tion, then lay over this crosswise a few pieces of 
bard wood if you have it; then, when the wood is 
thorougbly burnipg put on over this the coal. 
The smallest amount of kindling or wood of any 
kind that can be used and secure a good, quick 
fire in a coal stove the better, in every way. The 
stove is not so fiercely heated, and ovens bake 
more equally. 

Having arranged the stove in this order replace 
the covers, take up all the ashes, brush down the 
dust from the brickwork inside and outside of 
the range or stove, and then polish nicely with 
stove blacking, wash up the hearth, put chairs, 
dishes and dish-clotbes in their right places, and 
go to bed with a clear conscience and sleep the 
refreshing sleep of those who have done their duty 
faithfully. 

In trying to give minute directions, as requested 
by “‘one wholly inexperienced,” we may have 
clothed our instructions in too many words, and 
thereby given the impression that this is a long 
and burdensome process. Well,practical example 
is better than precept, and both combined, if they 
harmonize, ought to be worthy of belief. This 
evening, before writing these directions, we went 
down to the kitchen and prepared the range for 
the morning’s fire precisely as we have advised : 
the whole process occupied a small fraction less 
than twenty-five minutes. The stove looked as 
good as new, the dish-towels and cloths were we!! 
scalded and rinsed and hung out to dry, and we 
sat down to write knowing that we should bave 
no trouble to prepare a very early breakfast and 
catch the early express because our range was in 
complete order, needing only a match to start a 
good fire. 

When ready to light the fire push in the dust- 
damper and pull out the draft-dampers. When 
the kindling is thoroughly ignited add more coal, 
but never fill the grate so full as to have any coal 
above the fire-bricks inside the grate. That ruins 
a stove soon—burning out bricks and grates. 
When the coal is all bright push in the draft- 
dampers and lift off one cover a little way to save 
burning out coal, unless the ovens are needed. 
Take heed that the fire at no time is hot enough 
to turn the top of the range red. Cooking is not 
expedited by such fierce heat, but destruction of 
the top plate is. It will soon crack and become 
useless, as well as the cross piece and covers. 
Allowing water to boil over on to the plate will 
do the same mischief, and is perfectly needless. 
Rapid boiling does not hasten cooking, and the 
articles cooked are much better when boiled more 
slowly. If kettles are not filled t6o full, they will 
not be likely to boil over. They can boil slowly, 
and by keeping them closely covered the steam 
and the boiling together produce more satisfac- 
tory results than greater rapidity. 

SOUTHERN RECEIPTS. 
FIG PRESERVES. 

Take figs perfectly ripe, but do not wait for them 
to crack open. Lay them in a wire basket, like those 
used to cook asparagus in. Dip this basket into a 
kettle of hot lye, not too strong; hold them in but for 
a few minutes, or cover with lime water and let them 


soak in itan hour. Then leave them to drain whil+ » 
syrup is made, of one pound of sugar to a pound of 
figs. When the syrup is ready put the figs in, and Jer 
them boil till tender. Then skim out carefully, and 
boil the syrup down till there is just enough to cover 
the figs. Put them back into the syrup, and let al) 
boil a few minutes. Dip into glass or porcelain jars 
while hot, and seal up carefully. 
ANOTHER WAY. 

Gather the figs with stems on when not quite ripe 
enough to eat. Put in salt and water twelve hours, 
then put in fresh water three days, changing the water 
every day. Then make a thick syrup, put in the 
figs, and let boil till tender. Put into jars, and seal 
up.—{In the Kitchen. 


Che Little Folks. 


THE LITTLE MINER BOY. 
By M. M. B. 


J\AR back into the present century, in the little 

village of Aus, near Liege, there lived a miner 

by the name of Hubert Goffin. Out of his six 

children there was but one who had a taste for 

mining, and that was his third child, Matthew, 
and but twelve years of age. 

His father took great pride in teaching him to 
extricate the ore from the rock, seeing that he 
liked it and worked with wonderful spirit and 
interest always. 

The life of miners, away down five hundred feet 
below the surface of the earth, is a perilous one. 
From the time they step into the bucket-like 
basket which sinks them into the pit a pall of 
danger enshrouds them, and all that sustains 
them is hope and faith. The suffocating vapors, 
the explosive gases and the masses of earth over- 
head they seem to give no thought to, but work 
on as much at their ease as if they were digging in 
their own garden, with wife and children within 
sight and sound. 

One day in the month of February Hubert Gof- 
fin descended the shaft with his son and over 
two hundred men under his command. It was 
about ten o’clock in the morning. All were at 
work, and none more interested and happy than 
young Matthew, who whistled and sang to the 
motion of his pick. 

Suddenly all were startled by the bursting of 
water through an old catting. The gush was im- 
mense; it rushed and flowed in upon them in 
every direction so speedily that the shaft was in- 
undated before any thought could be given for 
commands or preparation. It was impossible to 
reach the alarm-bell—that the courageous Goffin 
saw—without loss of life, for it was surrounded 
on all sides by the bursting torrent. Yet it must 
be sounded. And sooner than lose all his men 
and comrades, he must make the venture; but 
some one whose name is lost, but who is still in 
the memory of the people of Liege, got ahead of 
him, meade his way to the bell, and sounded its 
death-peals, but ere he could reach his post again 
he was engulfed in the waves beneath, 

The courageous Goffin did all in his power to 
encourage and pacify his men; but a panic was 
inevitable, and many in their hurry to ascend ran 
and stumbled over one another, falling and roll- 
ing into the stream and perishing. 

Goffin took his young son in his arms, thinking 
he would leave the living tomb, but as suddenly 
changed his mind. 

“Come, my brave men,” said he, ‘“‘let us to 
work. We'll soon work a passage to the light; 
we have food and lights enough for at least three 
days. Nothing but faith and courage is needed.” 
Then, turning to Matthew, he said: ‘* You, my 
son, ascend as quickly as possible.” 

But the noble boy looked up, and exclaimed: 
“No, no, father; | came with you, I will not 
leave you. I can work, too. See!” And he 
caught up his pick and drove it against a resisting 
rock with the strength and energy of a man. 

“Work away, then, dear! It is the first time 
you have ever disobeyed me, and I will forgive 
you.” Then scattering his men in different direc- 
tions all for a time set to work diligently ; but after 
two days and nights’ bard labor and no sign of 4 
reward the men lost strength and courage, and 
cried out against their leader: ‘‘ Master, master, 
we might have been saved had you not kept us 
here! We are too young to die. Oh, save us! 
save us! You brought us here. Our strength is 
gone, and all our shouts aud cries bring us no de- 
liverance.” 

Poor Goffin was overwhelmed. His young son 
seeing this took heart anew, and turning to the 
men said: “If you would all work as you ought, 
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> 
and not stop to cry and scold, something might 
be done. As long as there’s life there’s hope. 
Come, father, don’t let us give up until our 
strength gives out.” 

His example stimulated thew all to action again, 
and for awhile they worked steadily. Some were 
constructing a dyke to oppose the torrent, others 
sounding with their compasses the neighboring 
mines, while many we@re spending their strength 
on rocks that resisted every blow. Is it any won- 
der, then, that hope a second time died out, and 
terror and confusion reigned ” 

But our little hero was still undismayed, and 
alchough there was no reason—for they had heard 
not a sound—to hope for any help from the sur- 
face, yet something said to Matthew, ‘ Keep up, 
youug man, deliverance is at band.” He feared 
death, but he did not feel its approach; and 
again when the men threw down their implements 
with insults and threats he silenced them with 
his boldness and courage. He told them they 
were nothing but babies, and didn’t deserve to 
live. 

This brought a blush of shame to their faces 
and had the power to console them, and again 
their failing strength revived ; but when the last 
candle gave out, and their food, also, and they 
could no longer see each other, and nothing but 
sobs and cries of rage were heard, then must the 
scene have been appalling. No words of Matthew 
could stimulate or silence them; but as he took 
his father’s hand, and smoothed it affectionately, 
with the whispering words, ‘‘ Courage, father, all 
is going well,” an indistinct sound pierced the 
rock. Oh, joy! it grows upon them—it ap- 
proaches. At last they hear stroke upon stroke, 
and in shouting receive an answering shout. 
‘*Saved ! saved !” they shriek, in their excitement, 
avd ere the words have fallen from their lips, the 
great barrier which separates day fiom night 
xives way with a thundering poise, and light 
streams in upon them. ‘Saved! saved!” was 
echoed and re-echoed, while tears of joy were 
shed, prayers of thankegiving were offered up. 

Goffin and his son were the last to leave the 
mine, 

“If I had had the misfortune to have aban- 
doned wy men,” said the courageous miner, ** 1 
should uever bave dared to behold the light.” 

1,” added Matthew, **would never have 
left my father.” 

The Ewperor Napoleon presen'ed to Goffin the 
Cross ot Honor, and placed bis son at the Lyceum 
of Liege. The lad died three years afterwards, 
and his fatber lost his life by the explosion of a 
mine on the 11th of June, 1821. 


CHILD MARIAN LOSES HER DOLL. 


rT\HERE was an American man-of-war in the 

harbor, and as the commaoder was an oid 
friend of mine we had an invitation to go on board 
to luncheon. 

Now I cun’t pretend to describe the vessel, be- 
cause I'm always turned about when I try to talk 
suilor-talk, and only know that the wind gen 
erally blows from the windward, and that it isn’t 
a correct thing, under any circumstances, to take 
a reef in the rudder—but I can tell you bow our 
little lady was entertained and entertained herself, 
and perhaps that will be more interesting. 

The children never went anywhere without 
taking some playthings with them, and so, when 
the ship’s boat came for us, and we took our seats 
facing the six sturdy tars that were to row us, 
Marian had a doll of colossal size, and over which 
she held her pretty pink parasol with great pride, 
and Harry bad a figure of Punch which had a 
queer trick of opening a prodigious mouth and 
swallowing, over and over, adiminutive pig, which 
came forth somewhere from the mysterious folds 
of his clothing. And the pig would squeal as he 
disappeared, and Punch would shut his mouth 
together with a very satisfied click, As much as to 
say, ‘* I've done it once, and I'll do pt again pres- 
ently, for I like it immensely.” 

When we got on board we were shown ever and 
ever 80 many guns, and ever ard ever so much 
polished brass, and the tidiest decks and cabins 
and bunks imaginable, and while we ate our 
luncheon a sailor band played some very good 
music for us, and after dinner, while our good 
friend, Captain B.—— and myself smoked a cigar, 
and Aunt Elinor and Mrs. Captain B.—— talked 
the latest fashions, Marian and Harry were left to 
amuse themselves. Harry had brought a line, 
and so they thought they'd fish a little. The cook 
gave them some bait, and presently they had 
their line in the water and waiting for bites. 

Sure enough they had one soon, and brought 


up a fine fellow ofa fish, who wriggled and twisted 
in the sunlight, and showed a beautiful coat of 
blue and silver that was really quite dazzling. 
Then they dropped their line in again and in a 
minute there was a nibble, and what do you think 
they caught? 

lt pulled rather hard—but when it did come 
over the side of the ship there was a lovely box of 
bonbons, and a pretty carved ivory timble-case 
for Marian, and a ball for Harry. They were all 
tied in a parcel, and I ean only account for this 
strange and delightful fish by the fact that the 
line went straight by one of the loop-holes of the 
officers’ quarters below, and that some kind hand 
had hitched it on as Harry pulled up. 

While still in the enjoyment of their new treas- 
ures, another man-of-war of another nationality 
hove in sight, and the captain took his gless and 
looked at her and said : . 

‘*O,—yes— that’s her—I expected her—it’s a 
French ship, the Aurora—we're all ready to salute 
her!” 

Then there was a good deal of very orderly 
making ready ; a vreat brass cannon that was on 
the deck had its nozzle thrust out the side, and a 
sailor stood by with a lighted slow-match]to touch 
it off at the captain’s word. Marian hadn't 
noticed the preparativns—or at least, hada’t un- 
derstood what they meant till this point, —and 
just as the captain said : 

** Ready,—fire !” 

She gave a little «cream and shouted: 

Oh—don't—don’t—my poor, precious doll 

**And my Punch cried Harry. 

‘*And my beautiful pink parasol !” said Marian, 
ready to cry. 

But even while they spoke ** boom” went the 
cannon—and there went flying out on the water a 
pretty pink parasol tbat opened itseif proudly 
among the smoke; and there was a blonde doll 
that shot out as far as it could towards the land, 
but finally dropped into the water; and there 
was a pig- swallowing Puoch that skipped along 
on the waves like a bird, and finally went down 
to swallow pigs at the bottom of the sea. 

And on deck there stood a little figure of a 
lovely little girl, upon whose cheeks were two 
great tears, and who said half sobbing: 

“Ob, my poor Wilbelmina!—to think of her 
coming to such an end, and it was all my fault for 
ought not to have put bherin the gun. And my 
pink parasol was a present.” 

**Wasn’'t it jolly, though, when it went off?” 
said Harry. rather hear cannons than to 
have all the dolls and parasols and Punches in the 
world.” 

After awhile we consoled Marian—who it seems, 
at Harry’s instigation, had put her treasures into 
the cannon—when they began dishing, and—the 
little rogue that be was—had watched all the 
preparations for firing, knowing they were there, 
und badn’t said a word.—{Ww. M. F. Round, in 
September ** Wide Awake.” 


THE BABY GORILLA.—Frank Buckland writes 
of his visit to Pongo, the baby gorilla, et the 
Westminster Aquarium, England. ‘A little boy 
and girl luekily came in to see him while I was 
present. After a while they both began to play 
in a child-like fashion with Pongo. Gradually 
they fraternized, and began to play together after 
the wanner of little children. Not being a child, I 
cannot enter into their funny sayings and doings 
about nothing at all. So these three, the little 
fair-haired boy and girl and the gorilla, played 
together after’ their own childish fashion for 
nearly half an hour. Pongo evidently liked the 
little girl best, and I made her experiment on bim 
with ornaments, handkerchiefs, etc.; but no—the 
ape’s brain could not understand the human. 
Pongo put everything in his mouth, and tried to 
bite it up.” 


THE PATCHWORK PARTY. 


O any of you read the papers’? I mean the 
daily newspapers; of course you read this pa- 
per and your Sunday-school papers and a story-paper 
when it comes in the way, but what I want to find 
outisif you read an account of a fight with the In- 
dians ata place called Big Hole Pass, in the Rocky 
Mountains. These Indians had been fighting in Ida- 
ho, and the soldiers had followed them as far as they 
could. The Indians said they were tired of fighting 
and thought they would go to the Buffalo country 
and hunt; but some more soldiers had gone to meet 
them and some people who were not soldiers joined 
them, and presently they came to a place where they 
saw the Indian encampment rightin front of them, 
so they lay down and waited for daylight. 
Early in the morning an Indian rose and went out 
of the camp to get his ,horses, and one of the volun- 


teers saw him and fired his gun at him. That, of 
course, brougbt out the rest and pretty soon there 
was a battle going on that lasted till late at night. 
The sun does not set there so early as it does here, it 
is so much further north, so they had a long day to 
kill one another in. 

Last spring | had a letter from a gentleman who 
said, “* I have a very pleasant acquaintance here, an 
officer who is very fond of telling stories and listen- 
ing tothem. He has traveled a great deal and seen 
many curious things and people, and talks often of 
his wife and children. His name is Capt. Logan.” 
Now when I read about the fight with the Indians of 
which I have told you I saw that the first white man 
killed was Capt. Logan, the pleasant friend of whom 
my friend wrote. 

Now I would like to tell all the boys I know that 
the worst use you can put any man to is to kill him, 
and although it may be a glorious thing to die on the 
field of battle itis a much more glorious thing to be 
alive and well and able to work for the wife and 
children. And as all these quarrels must finally be 
settled by talk and treaty it is much better to begin 
that way too. The same rule applies to old and 
young. Let brute force be the last resort, and “* Let 
those who make the quarrel be the only men to fight.”’ 


And here is a letter from a lady who says she keeps 
a Sunday Album. All the pictures she comes across 
she saves and cuts out nicely and pastes in a blank 
book. Then when Sunday comes her little children 
help her to find something about them in the Bible 
and she writes the verse under the picture. Some- 
times she buys pictures, and sometimes she puts in 
pressed leaves or flowers. Tell your mother about it, 
and that the lady is kind enough to say she bas some 
pictures to spare. 


Did you ever hear that one of the civilities shown 
to distinguished visitors abroad is to present them 
with “the freedom of the city in a gold snuff-box’’? 
I used to wonder what it meant, and as you may have 
read that the freedom of London was given to Gen. 
Grant I take the opportunity of telling you what he 
received : 

‘*A small slip of parchment inscribed with his name 
and title. It guarantees to the holder and his children 
after him forever the right to live and trade within 
the city bounded by St. Clements in the west, Bishops- 
gate in the east, Pentonville on the north and the 
shores of the Thames on the South, without having 
to pay a tax on the goods as they are brought through 
the gates. It exempts them from naval and military 
service and tolls and duties throughout the United 
Kingdom. It insures to his children the eare of the 
chamberlain, who, in case they are left orphans, takes 
charge of their property and administers it in their 
interest until they arrive at years of maturity. The 
parchment bears the seal and signature of the lord 
mayor and chamberlain, and it is ornamented with 
ribbon and illuminated. It is inclosed in a long, thin 
gold box, and is intended, of course, as an heirloom.” 


“4 
Contributions to this Department must always be accompanied 
by solutions or answers. 


HIDDEN PLACES. 


1. The family were much alarmed to bear the rattle and the 
thuds on the roof, and could not realize that they were 
caused by the storm. 

2. To us it is strange and hard to understand the homage that 
royalty receives in that country. 

3. The major made no reply, but with a calm and determined 
expression left the room. 

4. It is to be hoped that the Academy boys will not give poor 
Mrs. DeKalb any more trouble. CU. Wri C. 


A CROSSWORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in world, but vot in earth; 
My second in laugh, but not in mirth; 
My third is in house, but not in bome;: 
My fourth in tower, but not in dome; 
My fifth is in beam, but not in light; 

My sixth is in gleam, but not In bright; 
The great and brave have fought to gain 


My whole, an object sweet but plain. ELISE. 


A Worb SQuARE. 
A Scripture pame. 
Ap evergreen plant. 
A favorite flower. 
Part of a ship. ED. 


A CHARADE. 


My first is the ery of an animal: my second is a wearisome 
subject; my third is an article of dress; my whole surrounds 
us. HARRY C. 

A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
A consonant. 
A vehicle. 
A city of Italy. 
A goddess. 
A ravine. 
A prayer. 


A vowel. Dick WorTsH. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST Lb. 


An Easy Enigma.— Saturn. 
A Diamond Puzze.- 


A Charade.—Jew, V, Nile.) Juvenile. 
A Florai Enigma,— Magnolia. 
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Farm and Garden. 


WHAT THE PAPERS SAY. 
By Wma. Hoyt COLEMAN. 


WE have several times had occasion to 
notice the potato bug in a jocose way. 
In view of the mischief he does it is sur- 
prising how much fun he occasions. 
But it is the American way to meke 
light of their miseries. The arrival of 
P. B. in Europe, however, seems to have 
given rise to more excitement among 
the “beeples’”’ and more fun in the 
newspapers than any of his doings at 
home. 

Karly in the season vast numbers of 
beetles were seen on our coast, washed 
back and forth by the waves, and it was 
then surmised that they were seeking 
an eastern passage. But how or when 
they crossed no one seems to know, and 
we only learn of their arrival by excited 
notices in the English and Continental 
newspapers. It is quite likely that they 
patronized the various lines with rigid 
impartiality. P. B. of Colorado was 
found on the dock at*Queenstow n; also 
at Mulheim nearCologne on the Rhine. 
We abridge the account given of her 
reception in the Springfield Republican. 
He was about four strong, but he 
couldn’t have roused the German empire 
quicker if he had been the pope! They 
went for him, Bismarck and all. Three 
of the four were captured, but one took 
wing. One was sent to Bismarck, one 
to the minister of agriculture, and the 
third is in the possession of the burger- 
meister of Mulheim on the Rhine. 
“ Mein Gott, aher,”’ chuckled the rotund 
official as he set down his mug of 
Bairisch. *“‘And you would have mine 
kartoffel, eh? So!" kartoffel soup and 
kartoffel salad being made from the 
rather small and mean potatoes of the 
country. Then the distinguished Ameri- 
can was bottled in a giass jar 12 inches 
deep by 9 inches wide, being one of a set 
that held the burgermeister beer, apd 
shortly after some eggs being laid they 
were carefully watched to supply the 
demand which arose all over the empire 
for specimens. The local entomologists 
made models of the larv# and the full 
grown insect but they couldn't make 
them fast enough. Meanwhile the field 
where the stranger appeared was taken 
in hand by the farmer, jhe burgermeis- 
ter and the minister of agriculture. 
They fired it with petroleum and sawdust 
and afterwards drenched it with vitriol. 
“And the poor potatoe bug,” adds 
the “ Burlington Hawkeye,” * declared 
he hadn't had so much fun or been so 
royally entertained for months, and he 
wrote to all his friends to come across 
right away.” 

In England “Punch” and the other 
funny papers ‘“‘make points’’ on the 
beetle, and the following personal ”’ 
appears in a Liverpool paper: 

Will anyone kindly lend a lady a live Col- 
orado Beetle for a few days? Great care shal! 
be taken of it. Paymentif desired. Address 
K. L.. office of this paper. 

After our Western friend has thus been 
well distributed o the.kingdom by 
mail and express hear 
a general how! from the British press 
about the carelessness of Americans in 
letting the pest go over the Atlantic 

—The same paper looks forward hfpe- 
fully to an increasing foreign fruit 
We import annually ten to twef¥e mill- 
ion dollars’ worth of fruit—bananas, 
oranges, lemons, figs, raisins, zante cur- 
rants, prunes, and grapes. Our fruit 
bill 1s more than double what we pay 
for foreign wines. On the other hand, 
last year, which was a great apple year 
in America and poor one in England, 
there was exported 1,121,530 bushels of 
apples, worth #956,000. Over 12,000,000 
pounds of dried apples were also sent 
abroad, valued at $793,000, against #49,- 
000 in 1876. Much of this fruit was cured 
by the patent evaporating apparatus. 
This is being set up extensively in the 
Delaware peach region, where a heavy 
surplus of fruit is expected. A slender 
tower fifty feet high is erected, with an 
arrangement for raising a series of wire- 
bottomed pans, four inches apart, up 
and down its whole height. Heat is ap- 
plied at the bottom, the pans of half 
peaches rise slowly through the column 

hot air to the top, and when they are 


taken out they are done. When straw- 
berries sell at five cents a quart they go 
upon every man’s table and are largely 
preserved. So of other fruits. The more 
we raise the more will be eaten, the 
steadier will be the market, and the 
surer the profit to all interested. 

—We find a practical evidence of the 
truth of these remarks in a description 
of John Peirson’s fruit-packing farm, in 
the Rochester “Rural Home."’ The 275 
acre farm is four miles west of Batavia, 
and a few years ago was devoted to small 
fruits. The local market soon became 
overstocked and distant ones did not 


satisfy, so Mr. Peirson went to canning. 


He makes his own cans and will use this 
year 300,000. 1,500 bushels of charcoal 
used in solderit.g are made on the place. 


“All the fruit is boiled im soldered cans. 


Each pound of berries receive half a 
pound of sugar; tomatoes a little sugar 
and salt; corn and asparagus have noth- 
ing added. Two pound cans are used. 
All the farm 1s devoted to canning pro- 
duce except enough to keep the necessary 
stock. Oue hundred and forty acres are 
in corn, drilled in at intervals during a 
mouth, 40,000 tomato plants are raised 
each year ina cheap hot-house, and set 
outafter corn. All green fruit is saved 
and mpened indoors. There are six acres 
in Wilson strawberries and ten in rasp- 
berries. 5,000 cherry and Versailles cur- 
rant bushes are loaded with fruit. Three 
acres are in Lima beans and three in as- 
paragus. The only fertilizer used is 
muck and manure, there being an inex- 
haustible supply of the former. In the 
busy season eighty hands are employed 
incanning. There isan increasing city 
demand for all the goods he can pack. 
—Sturtevant Bros., of Waushakum 
Farm, near South Framingham, Mass., 
invited the public through the * Scien- 
tific Farmer’ to visit their farm on the 
20th of July. The editor of the “ New 
England Farmer’ “hitched and 
taking his “hired man" drove over to 
Waushakum and found himself among 
a jolly crowd of farmers and farmer 
editors, to whom were served a simple 
lunch, 4nd a stone jar of lemonade 
proved very refreshing after a tramp 
through eighteen acres of corn. The 
first corn visited was a two-acre piece 
of seed-corn, the seed havin been select- 
ed from twin-eared stalks, the choicest 
of a lotof ninety bushels of ears. Every 
stalk on this field that is barren or any 
way undesirable is toppea just as the 
spindle appears, to prevent its fertilizing 
more prolific stalks. About one-half 
the stalks had been thus topped, and 
Dr. Sturtevant said that with a stand of 
$2,000 stalks, each with an ear of corn 
eight inches long, he could be sure of 
two hundred bushels per acre, which 
was the amount he was aiming to pro- 
duce. There were two other fields, one 
of six and one of ten acres. The latter 
has been planted for two years upon 
chemical fertilizers only, and produced 
sixty shelled bushels the first year and 
eighty the second. It is fertilized again 
this year, after the Stockbridge for- 
mula, for sixty bushels more than the 
natural product of the land, and is to 
be kept in corn for at least ten years, or 
until it fails to produce a full crop under 
this treatment. The six-acre field was 
manured partly with barn-yard manure 
and partly with the Stockbridge fer- 
tilizer, but the line between the two 
was not perceptible. The company was 
shown in the garden hills of corn which 
had the usual number of ears increased 
by root pruning. Inspection being fin 
ished, a meeting was organized, and Dr. 
S. said that the total cost of plowing, 
applying manure and cultivating the 
experimental fleld to date was $4.86 per 
acre. He spoke of the lysimeter which 
they had built for measuring the flow 
of.rainfall through their soil, and from 
which they were convinced that the 
prevalent idea of soil-leaching is a de- 
lusion. Mr. Humphrey, of Concord, 
N. H., believed in corn as a paying crop 
in New England. Millions of dollars 
had been paid by his people fer Western 
corn which ought to have been pro- 
duced at home. He could grow it at 
forty cents per bushel and make more 
money on it in New Hampshire thau at 
the West. He thought that owing to 
the efforts made by himself and other 
members of the Board the corn crop of 


his own State had doubled within the | 


past three years, 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
wlll confer a favor upon the Adver 
tiser and the Publ by stating 

that they saw the advertiosmens in 
the Christian Union. 


CUSHIONS, Feathers Hed- 
ne and Mattresses, 0 all es 
at &. k Canali Street. ork. 


BUCKEYE FOUNDRY. 
Establi- n 1897. 


Ruperior Bells 7 ek Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotery Hangings, tor Church. . 
Farms, Factories, Cowrt- he uses, Fir. 
Alarms. Tower Clocks etc. Pulliy 
lilustrated Catalogue sent ree. 
& Turr, 102 EB. 2d St. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. ¥. 
Manufacture superi: qualit of Bells. 
Special attention given w Cl URCH ‘BELLA. 
Ulustrated Cc atalogue sent free 


Bebool, Fire-alarm. } ine weed, low-priced, warrant 
Cataloeue with prices, ete., sent free. 


Biymyer Manufacturing Co., 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc., own ta. the public since 
KOUNDE ure made, at MEN BELL 
W EST Ror. New Patent 


"$7.20 QUARTER “TEN QUARTERS. 


ASON & HAMLI 
1 CABINET ORGANS. 


HIGHEST AWARD# AT 


WORLD'S EXPOSITIONS 


On cy Oneane Freer ot 
of al prices which would be imposible for 
work of such excellence without une pwaled faci/slses for manu/adere. 
EXAMPLES OF NET CASH WVRICES: 


Five octave d doublereed organ, 1 00 


nh tremulant, 
Five octave n, nine stops, 14 
ix celeste, 
Seid also or quarter’y payment:, or rented 
rent payt. A superior organ may now be purchased the 
payment of 1.20 per por ten quarters. (aalogucs free, 


MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CO. 
154 Tremeon: St. v5 Union Wabash Ave. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


HW JOHNS’ 


BESTO 


PAINTS 


These Palute are in every respect strictly first- 
class, and seceno t pv others tn the market io 
nchness, aod permacency of color, beauty 

f finish, «na ourapiliiy. Toey are repared ready 
ferthe brusn i: tweive newest and stand- 
ard col rs, suitable for the taste! ui dec uration of 
all classes of Oulldinws. tuside ano «ut, and forall 
where a perfect protective cating is re- 
quire 

to the wonderful covering properties of 
these l’aints, the farmer, merchant, and manufac- 
turer can, by their use. preserve and beautify thetr 
buildings, fences. orether and tron work, at 
from one helt to two-thirce of the usual cost of 
other mixed puints.«r white ‘ead and tin- 


seed 

TUE ASBESTOS PAINT™ contain no wa- 
ter. alas). Or win useless deletert ingre- 
jients, such as are used in pearly all the liquid or 
so led chemicu: paints. and ure gquarunterd to be 
the moat d im the word fur outside work. 
Send 

ARMEOTOS ROUF PAINT. for tin and 
shingle rx fa, tron  aericultural implements, 
fences ut-buileing 

PROOF PAINT, ‘5c. 

ga con, white or light tints; for the protection 
Factories, Bri wes, B lier me, and other 
woodeu stru:itares in dunwer «f ienition from 
cinders, or flames,and aleo for preserving 

e class of Outbuilaings, Fences, &c., which are 
urually ‘eft uopainte 

fing, “heething, Steam Pipe and Bolil- 
er Covertogs, Mie om Packing, &c. 
AU these materials are prepared ready for uae, in 


neat and compact fourm, ure sutlabe for ali c'imates, 

and can be easily a byanyone. Liberal induce- 

ments to Gene rai Merchants, Deaiers. and Large Con- 

sumes. 

SEND FOR UBS. ILLUSTRATED CATA. 
LOGUE, PKICE-LISTS, &c. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
S7 Maiden Laue, New Vork. 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH, 46 Arcb 8t. 
DOWNIE. TRAINER & CU., "Boston. 


8. W. HEMPSTED & Colombus, Ohio, 
ole r. 8. J. KIKK Chicago. 
y M. B UCK & CO., &t. Louis. 


PARKER & ao. New Orleans. 
ON« U PBORN, hap Francisco. 


7 


CRAPE, CRAPE, 
MADE WATERPROOF 
Shriver’s Patent Process. 


id Crape. Veils. Bonnets, Dresses, 
Laces, Lace Shaw a, Grensdines. Herneni, 
Silks. and other light dress goods, no matter 


how faded«rshabby 'p appearance, restored 
t their orwina’ lustre,and warranted to 
withstand water mpoess or sea alr, 
without afectins eituer tatexture or color. 

No garment nee! be taken apart to be 
Orders by mat! promptly at- 
tended to. Brwure of Coun’ 

PHRIVER & CO)... mestic Balldl 
Broadway and sth at... New ou. 
iyn Office: Fulton &t. 


PRINTING PRESS! 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MANACED BY LADIES. 
Brooklyn Employment Bureau, 


28 Cencerd Mtirect, between F on and 
Waabtnates Sireects, Brook 
Family helo of all kinds. We do not ieeesies 
perfection, but try to select good women for du- 
mestic service without reward to nationality or 
religion. N.B.—Wet Nurees supplied. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Glass Geods, Majolica, 
Wedagweed and Fayence Ware. A fine as. 
sortment of Clecks, Brenzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Geeds of vur own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


and Ne. 146 State Mtreet. ( hicage. 


WHAT JUDCES SAY! 


FIKST PREMIUMS AWARDED TO 


CHEAP. SIMPLE, RELIABLE. 


Philade:phia, Franklin Inatitute, 1874. 
New York American Institute, 1875, 1576. 
CENTENNIAL, 1876. 


100,000 FAMILIES 


HAVE USkD WITH 


SATISFACTION FOR YEARS. 
COHANSEY GLASS CO., 
Cor. Third and Arch Streets, PHILADELPHIA 


Madame FOY’S 
wl; CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Increases in Popularity 
every year, 
And for HEALTH, COMFORT, 
andsSTYL&. is ackn: wledged the 
BEST AKTICLE of the kind ever 
made. For sale by all teadi 
jobbersandretaiers. Beware o 
imitations and infringementa. 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
FOY & HARMON, 


New Haven. fen. 


AYER & SONS 


A complete guide to advertisers, New Haven Journal.— 
A necessity to all who advertise. ille Commercial 
The most complete reliable of 


“tteburg Gazelle free toall ho advert 
DING, 


Get our Estimate betore making an — 
contracta, Our business is lar unsur 
Dasse! lowe the lowest. Termus the 


Printe Cards, Eaveloves, &c., 
equa! to — 4 press. Larger sizes 
for large wor Do your own print- 
ing and advertising and sare monty. 
Excelient spare bour amusement 
for old or young. Of it can be 
made making business any. 
where. Send 3c. stamp for large 


KELSEY y Mfrs... Meriden 
US EB 


And Milward’s Helix" Neeaies. 
(Ip Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere. 


ANGELIQUE 
635 BROADWAY 
NEW-YORK. 


LIXIR OF CALISAya.| 


TOILET WATERS, 
SACHETS D'IRIS, 


\ 8. P. HAIR TONIC, 


DELLUC’S BISCOTINE, 


Shirts 30 to 50 Cts. 


Buy Printed Shirt Pattern Goods, ane get a per- 
fect fitting “hirt at baif the price Printed 
on allthe Standard Bieached Shirtings in sizes 
and for sale by all Drygo ds dealers. We guar- 
antee a fit if cut acceordi to lines. PRINTED 
SHIRT PATTERN CO.. Port hester, N. ¥. 


LADIES and MISSES. 


Every Lady and Miss should send for a box of 


Hair Frizziing Pins. 
A box containing | dos. IMPOR sent by 


P. 0. Box Ma, New Yor’. 
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Calendar. 


MONDAY, AuGUST 20. 


Atroeities charged against the Bulgarians. 
— Greece continues her military prepara- 
tions. ——Ottoman troops landed in the Do- 
brudja.——Russian cavalry making a flank 
movement toward Sophia. —— President Hayes 
arrived at the Fabyan House in the White 
Mountains, ascended Mount Washington, and 
held a reception in the evening.——Sugar arti- 
ficially colored to avoid payment of full 
duties will be seized if imported after Oct 1. 
— The hostile Nez Perces Indians have 
of the atage road in Nevada.— 

be Hannibal and St. Joseph Railway officials 
deciared an attempt to obtain a receiversbip u 
stock-jobbivg operation.——James H. Mackay, 
a lawyer of Brooklyn, found dead near New- 
port, Kentucky. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 21. 


Agrain elevator destroyed by fire in Mon- 
treal..—-President Hayes and party reach 
Plymouth, N. H.——Jobn Hunt, an Easton 
striker, found guilty of obstructing the mails. 
— At Ocean Grove memorial services were 
beld in honor of the late Bishop Jancs and the 
Rev. John H. Stockton.——-The Health Board's 
visiting report the beneficial 
results of their work. 


WEDNESDAY, 21. 


There bas been a fierce battle at the Shipka 
Pass: the Russians repulsed the Turks twice. 
——-Roumapia has entered intoa new conven- 
tion with Russia._—The steamship City of 
Havana struck on Tuxpan reefs; the passen- 

reall saved.——Order prevails throughout 
Mexico. — The Pennsylvania Democratic 
State Convention met at Harrisburgh, adopt- 
ed a platform and nominated candidates.—— 
The Board of Trade at Milwaukee adopt reso- 
lutions favoring the removal of disabilities 
from ship-building.——-The Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue bas modified the order on 


THURSDAY, AvuGusT 2. 


n Pasha has been repulsed in attacks on 
Selvi and Tirnova.—— The battle in the Ship- 
ka still in progress.——Prince Biemarck 
and Count Andrassy are to meet at Gastein. 
——The hostile Indians stampeded 130 horses 
from Gen. Howard's advance camp on the 
20th; thev were pursued, and, in the engage- 
ment which followed, a bugler was killed and 
one officer and six soldiers were wounded 
— The Scientific Congress at Chautauqua 
closed. Thos. Ewing and the Hon. 
George H. Pendleton addressed a democratic 
mass-meeting at Columbus, 0. Four men 
arrested for attempting to sell forged St. 
Louis County bonds.——The Cuban League 
issue an appeal to the people of the United 
States. 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 

Suleiman Pasha has been reintorced.——The 
German semi-official press refers ir a hostile 
tone to Turkey ..——The Russians report heavs 
loss at The Shipka Pass; the repulse of the 
Turks ¢onfirmed.—— President Hayes reaches 
Washington. Demecrats of Sagadahoe Co., 
Me., approve the policy of the President- 
The National Board of Trade adjourned after 
adopting resolutions urging an international! 
monetary convention to fix the relative value 
of gold and silver.—-Gen. Howard is at Vir- 
ginia City and Gen. Sherman at Helena, Mon- 
St. Louis bond arraigned, 
but the examination postponed. 


SATURDAY. AuGusT 2B. 


The Russians have been defeated by Mukh- 
tar Pasha.——It is reported that Suleiman 


Pasha bas captured the Shipka Pass ——The 
French Government has decided to prosecute 
M. Gambetta for his speech at Lille.— e 


Union Pacific Railroad Bridge at (maha par- 
tially destroved by a cyclone; the loss is esti- 
mated at $350,000..—At a Republican! mass 
meeting at Athens, Ohio, Senator Matthews, 
Gen. Garfield and Judge West detfvered cam- 
paign speeches.——The British riflemen re- 
ceive a cordial grecting upon their arrival at 
New York. 


Cos TRRENT RESOLUTIONS 
PROPOSING AMENDMENTS TO THE CON- 
STITUTION OF THE -TATE OF NEW YORK. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Proposing an amendment to article two of the Con- 
stitution. 

Resctved (if the Assembly concur), That section 
one of article two of the Constitution be amended 
#0 as to read as follows. 

$1. Every male citizen of the age of twenty-one 
years who shall have been a citizen for ten days. 
and an inhabitant of this State one year next pre- 
ceding an election, and for the last tour months a 
resident of the county, and fur the last thirty days 
a resident of the election district in which he may 
offer his vote, shall be entitied to vote at such 
election in the district of which he shal! at the 
time be a resident, and not elsewhere, for ail offi- 
cers that now are, or hereafter may be, elective by 
the people, and upon all questions which may be 
submitted to the vote of the people: but the legis- 
lature may provide that elections for members of 
city boards shall be so regulated asto give to mi- 
porities a proportionate share of representation 
therein. Provided thatin timecf war, no elector 
in the actual military service of the State or of the 
United States, inthe army or navy thereof, shal! be 
deprived of bis vote by reason of hisabeence from 
such election district; and the Legislature shall 
heve power to provide the manner in which, and 
the time and place at which, such absent electors 
may vote, and for the return and canvases of their 
votes in the election districts In which they re- 
spectively reside. 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur). That the fore- 

oiling amendment be referred to the Legisiature. 

be chosen at the next genera! election of ren- 
ators, and that,in conformity to section one «f 
article thirteen of the Constitution, it be pub!ish- 
ed for three months previous to the time of such 
election. 
STATE OF New York, 
In Senate. April 10, 1x77. 


Theforegoing resolution was duly passed, a ma- 
jortty 3 all the senators elected voting in favor 
ereof. 


By order. HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 
May 22, i877. 
The fo ng resolution was duly ,& ma- 
jority of all the members elected to the Assembiy 
young in favor thereof. 
EDW''D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION. 
Proposing an amendment to article three of the 
Constitution. 

Resolved (if the Atsembly concur). That section 
twenty-two of article three of the Constitution 

be amended so as to read as follows; 
I ere shall be in the severa! counties, ex- 
cept ip cities whose bouvdcaries are the same as 


By order, 


these « f Lhe county, @ board of supervisors, to be 
composed of such nembers and elected tn such 
manner and for such period as is or may be pro- 
vide t by law. In any such city the duties and 
powers of a board of supervis« rs muy be oevulved 
upon the board of alcermen thereof, except such 
duties and powers asiovoivethe making of con- 
tracts, procuring supplics, or creating, auditing or 
allowing county charges, ail which duties and 
powers, whether now existing cr hereafter to be 
created, shall be exercised and performed exclu- 
sively by the board of finance. 

Resolved Gt the Assembly concur), That the fore- 
going amendment be referred to the Legisiature, 
to be chosen at the next general eiection of Ben- 
ators, and that in conformity to section one of 
article thirteen of the Constitation, be pul- 
lished forthree months previous to the time of 
such election. 

STATE OF New YORK, 
In Senate, April 10, is77.5 

The resolution was duiy passed, a ma- 
yormty os | the senators elected voting in favor 
thereof. 

By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
STATE OF NEw YORK, /} 

In Assembly, May 22, i+77. § 
The resolution was duly passed, mua- 
jority of all the members e! to the Assembly 
voting in favor thereof. 

By order, EDW’'D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Proposing an amendment to section six of article 
six of the Constitation. 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That section 
six of article six of the Constitution be amended 
690 that it shall read as follows: 

$6. There shall be the existing Supreme Court 
with general jurisdiction in lawand equity, sub- 
ject to such appellate jurisdiction of the Court «I 
Appealsaas nowis or may be prescribed by law; 
and itahall be composed of the justices now in 
office, with one additional! justice, to be elected as 
hereinafter provided, who shali be continued du- 
ring their respective terms and «f their succes- 
sors. Theexisting judicial districts of the State 
are contnes d until changed pursuart to this sec- 


tion. e of the justices shal! reside in the dis- 
trict in which isthe city of New Yuork,and five in 
the second judicial district,and four in each of 
the other districts. The Legisiature the 
districts without increasing the number, once 
after every enumerativun, under the Constitution, 
of the inhabitants of the Ftate. 

Reso ved, (if the Assembly concur), That said 
ameodment be referred to the Legisiature to be 
chusen at the next general election fur senators, 
and that pursuant to section one of article thir- 
teen of the Conatitution, it be published for three 
months previous to the time of such election. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
In Senate, May 1, 18-7. 


The foregoing resolution was duly passed,a ma- 
jority of all the senators elected voting in favor 
thereof. 

By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 


STATE OF New YorkK, 
In Assembly, May 22, 1877. § 
The foregoing resolution was duly passed, a ma- 
jority of all the members elected to the Assembly 
voting in favor thereof. 
y order, EDW'D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Proposing an amendment to the Constitution in 
relation to the achwols. 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That articie 
nine of the constitution be amended by the adai- 
tion of the following sections: 

. Free common schools shal) be maintained 
throughout the State forever. The legislature 
shall provide fur the tnstructi::n in the branches 
of elementary education in such schools of al: 
persons in the Btate between the ages of five and 
twenty-one years, for the period of at least twenty- 
eight weeks in each year. 

§ 4. Neither the woney, property or credit of the 
State, por of any county, city, town, village or 
school district, shall be given. loaned or leased, or 
be otherwise applied, to the support or in aid of 
any ecbool or instruction under the eontrol or in 
charge of any church, sect, denomination or re- 
ligious seciety;: nor to or in aid ot any sechovlin 
which instruction is given pecuilar to any church, 
creed, sect, or denomination, or to or in aid of any 
such instruction; nor to or inaid of any school or 
instruction not wholly under the control and 
supervision and in charge of the public school 
authorities. This section shall not prohibit the 
lewis'ature from making such provision for the 
education of the blind, the deaf and dumb, and 
juvenile delinquents, as it may deem proper, ex- 
cept in inetitations tin which instruction is given 
peculiar to any church, creed, sect, denomination 
or religious society; nor shal! it apply to or affect 
the Cornell University endowment fund, hitherto 
ple tged and appropriated. 

ved Gfthe Assemb!y concur), That the fore- 

oing amencoment be referred to the legisiature to 
chose nm et the next general election of Sena- 
tore, and that in conformity with section one of 
article thirteen of the constitution, it be published 
for three months previous to the time of such 
election. 


STATE oF New YORK. 
In senate, May 3, 1876. 
The foregoing resolution was duly passed, a 
majority of all the Senators e'ected voting in favor 


thereuf. 
By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
STATE oF New Yor«K, 
In Assembly, May 4, 1876. 
The foregoing resolution was duly passed, a 
majority of ali the members elected to the Assem- 
biy voting tn favor thereof. 
By order, EDW'D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Proposing an amendment to section eleven of ar- 
ticle eight of the constitution, prohibiting the 
loan or use of public money fur private pur- 
poses, and restricting the indebtedness of 
counties, cities, tuwns and villawes. 

Resived aft tee Assembly concur), That section 
eleven «f article eight of the constitution be 
amended #0 as to read as follows: 

§ ll. No county, city, town or village shal! here- 
afver give any money or pruperty, or loan itamoney 
or credit to or in aid of any individual, association 
or corporation, or become directly orindirectiy the 
owner of stock tn,or bonds of, any ass ciation 
or corporation; nor shail any such county, city. 
town or village be allowed to incur any indebted- 
ness, except for county, city. tuwn or village pur- 
poses. This sectilonshbail aot prevent euch county, 
city, town or village from muking such provision 
for the aid or support of its pooras may be author- 
ized by law. No county or city shal! be al'owed to 
become indebted for any purpcse or in any man- 
ner to an amount which, including existing in- 
debtedness, ehail exceed tive r cent. of the 
assessed valuation of the real estate of such 
county or city, subject to taxation, as it appeared 
by the assessment roils of said county or city, on 
the last assessment for State or county taxes, prior 
to the incurring of such indebtedness; and all in- 
debtedness in excess of such limitation, except 
such as may now exist, shail be absolutely void, 
excedt as herein otherwise provided. No county 
or city, whose present indebtedness exceeds five 
per cent. of the assessed valuation of ite real 
estate, subject to taxation, shail be allowed to be.- 
come indebted in any further amount until) such 
indebtedness shall be reduced within such limit, 
except such indebtedness as may be provided for 
by the tax levy for the then current year, and ex- 
cept that the legislature, if it is deemed pn 
fur the tnterest of said city or county, may author- 
ize it to contract further indebtedness to an 
amount notexceeding, for any one year, one dollar 
ey capita of each of its population, as ascertained 

y the last State census, and for a period not ex- 
ceeding five years in any case. No law shai! here- 
after be passed authorizipg ny See of or 
the issuing of any bonds or evidence of debt by any 
county or city, unless such law shal! provide that 
such indebtedness, bonds or evidence of debt 
shall be made payable in equa) amounts tn each 

ear. during @ period not tn any case to exceed 

wenty years from the contracting of sach indebt- 
; and such law shal! provide that such city 

or county shall in each year levy and raise by te xa- 
tion a sum sufficient © pay the interest on such 


debt and the amount thereof coming due in each 
year, which said provisions, as to time of piyment 
asd the taxgntion therefur, shall be 
lhe money raised f r the payment of such intcr- 
estand principal shall be applied for that purpose, 
and p me other, until tne whole of such indebted- 
neers i4 paid. 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That the fore- 
going amenaments be referred to the legisiature 
to be chosen at the next general election of sena- 
tors, and that, in conformity to section one of 
article thirteen of the constitution it be published 
for three months previous to the time of such 
election. 

STATE OF NEw YORK, 
In Henate, April 15, Is76. 

The foregoing resolution was duly passed, a ma- 

jority of all the senators elected voting in favor 


thereof. 
By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
STATE OF New YORK. 
In Assem!ty, April 27, 1876. 
The ol resolution was cauly pasved, a 
majority ~ all the members elected to the Assem- 


bly voting in favor thereof. 
By order, EDW’DL M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Proposing an amendment to the constitution, to 
be known as articie seventeen thereof. 
Resolved (if the Assembly concur). That the con- 
stitution be amended by adding thereto a new 
article to be known as article seventeen, and to 


read as follows: 
ARTICLE XVII. 


§ 1. The power of the legislature to provide for 
the orwanization and government of cities shall be 
exercised in accordance with the provisions, and 
subject to the limitations and restrictions herein- 
after contained,and the powers and franchise of 
every existing city government must be exercise: 
in conformity therewith. The legisteture shall, at 
its first seasion after the adoption of this article, 
provide by law for carrying into effect ail the pro- 
visions contained therein. 

§ 2. City elections shall be held separately from 
the State and nationa) elections, and in March or 


April. 

t 4. The legislative power conferred on any city 
shall be vesteu in a board of aldermen, to be 
elected by the electors qualified under article sec- 
ond of the constitution, which shall be the com- 
mon council of said city; but no power hereinaiter 
vested in the board of finance shail be eonferred 
on of exercised wf the board of aldermen. No 
power shall be conferred by the legisiature on the 

oard of finance except the powers conferred by 
this constitution, or such as may be necessary to 
carry the powers granted thereby into effect. In 
case Of a veto cof any legislative act of the board 
ofaidermen by the mayor,tbe board shall have 
power to pass the same, potwithstancing the 
mayor's veto, by a recorded vote of two-thirds of 
#ii the members e'ected, provided that such vote 
be taken at the next meeting of the board after 
the communication of the veto. 

$4. The executive power of every city shal! be 
vested in the mayor and in such executive officers 
and departments as may be created by law. ‘The 
mayor shall be the chief executive officer of the 
city, and he sonal! see to the faithful performance 
of their duties by the several executive officers 
and departments thereof. He shall be elected by 
electors qualitied under article second of the con- 
stitution, for such term, and he shall receive such 
compensation as the legislature mey prescribe. 
He shall nominate, and with the consent of the 
voard of finance, appoint the chief officer or heaa 
of the financial departmert, and the chief law 
officer, or head of the law department; and he 
shail have power to appoint the head or chief offi- 
cers of the other executive departments. With 
the written approval of the governor, the Mayor 
may remove the head or chief officers of any 
executive department. He shall have power to 
investigate their accounts and proceedings; have 
access to ail books and documents in their offices, 
and may examine them and their subordinates 
under oath, as to all matters relating to the per- 
turmance of their official duties. e shall also 
have power to veto any legisiativeact of tae board 
vf aldermen. The mayor may be removed by the 
governor for cause, as tn the case of sheriffs; and 
in case of such removal, the guvernor shall ap- 
point @ mayor to fill the vacancy, who shall hoid 
office until the neat succeeding city election, at 
which election @ mayor shali be elected for the 
full term of the office. The legislature sha!! pro- 
vide for the filling of a yacancy the office of 
Mayor, Otherwise occurring, until the next suc- 
ceeding city election, and aiso for the discharge 
of the duties of the mayor during his temporar 
absence or disabllity. Heads of departments shal! 
have power to appoint and remove their subordl- 
nate Officers and employes, but the legisiature 
may regulate by law the qualifications for such 
Sopetecments, and the conditions of such re- 
mvovaisa. 

§ 5. There shail be elected in every my of this 
State a board of finance, to consist of not less than 
six nor more than fifteen members, who shall pos- 
sess the qualifications required for electors of 
wembers of said board. 

§*. In cities having a population, according to 
the Stute census next preceding the election, of 
over one hundred thousand tnbabitanta, the board 
of finance shall be elected by the electors of the 
city (otherwise gualitied under articie second of 
the constitution), who shall, for two years next 
precediog tLe election, have paid an annual tax 
on property owned by them, and officially assessed 
fer taxation in such city, of the assessed value of 
not tess than five hundred dollars, or sha | bave 
actually paid during the same period a yearly 
rent, f Tr premises in said city occupied by them 
for purposes of residence or lawful business, of 
not less than two hunecred and fifty doliars, In 
cittes having a population, according to State cen- 
sus next preceding the election, of not more than 
one hupdred thousand inbabitants, the board of 
finance shail be elected by the electors of the city 
(otherwise qualified under article second of the 
constitution), who shal!, for two years next pre- 
ecding the election, bave pold an annual tax on 
property owned by them, and officially assessed 
for taxation in euch city,or who shall have actual- 
ly paid curing the same period a yearly rent, for 
premises in #a.d city occupied by them fur pur- 
poses of residence or lawful business, of not less 
than one buncred d4..llara, In cities having a popu- 
lation, according to the State census next preced- 
ing the election, of not more than twenty-five 
thousand inhabitapts, the board shall consist of 
six members. In cities baving a population of 
over twenty-five thousand inhabitants and not 
more than fifty thousand, it shall consist of 
nine members. In cities having a population of 
over fifty thousand inkbabitants. and not more 
than one hvuodred thousand, it shall consist 
of twelve members; and in cities having a popu- 
lation of over one hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants it shall consist of fifteen members. At the 
first election one-third of the boara shall be 
elected foraterm of ope year, one-third thereot 
for aterm of two years, and one-third thereof for 
aterm of three years; and thereafter the term of 
office shall be three B pe ke The existence of any 
vacancy in the board shall not of itself suspend 
the exercise of ite powers and duties. The legis- 
lature shail, at ite first session after the adoption 
of this articie,and thereafter from time to time, 
ae may be necessary, provide yy eneral law for 
the registration, in every city, cf electors qualified 
to vote for the board of finance, and for Olling 
vacancies in said board, and may change the num- 
ber of members of which the suid board sha!! con- 
sist in any city, provided that the numbers shal! 
not, in any case, be less than six, and that one- 
third of the board shal! be elected annually. 

$7. The board of finance shall, in every fiscal 
year make estimates of the sums of money neces- 
sary for the proper administration of the cit 
government during the next fiscal year,and whic 
are to be raised by taxation or supplied by the 
revenue «wf the city derivable from other sources, 
and applicable to genera) purposes. Such esti- 
mates shall include the sums requisite for the 
payment of the interest on bonds or other city 
debts drawing interest, the principal of any cebis 
payable during the year, judgments aguinet the 
city, the sums sufficient to make good ai! ceficien- 
cles In the payment of taxes on personal estate fur 
the last preceding year, and any deficiencies in 
the collection of taxes on real estate fur any pre- 


ceding year which may be found tho board to 
be uncellectable,* and also apy deficiencies in the 
collection of the estimated revenues from other 
ne all other sums ired by law to be 
raused by taxation. The estimates shail aiso 
separately state the aggregate amcunt of moneys 
in the treasury cr recetvable curing the next fiscal 
yous applicable to general purpcses,in which may 
included anv pri. runexpended appropriations 
which, inthe judgment of the board, may not be 
required to meet cree liabilities; and shall, in 
like manner, separately state the aggre 
amount to be raised by taxation. The board s 
submit the estimates, when completed, to the 
mayor, who shall, within ten days thereafter, 
return the same to the board, with his approval, 
or with his objecticn,if any he have,ia 
specifying the items objected to; and the items 
thus objected to, but no others, shall be recon- 
sidered and finally determined by the board. The 
board shall,atterthe return ef th> estimates by 
the mayor. and the action of the board upon the 
items objected to, if any, orin the event of a fail- 
ure of the mayor to return the same as above 
required, proceed by resolution to declare th 
estimates to be final and adopted, and the seve 
sums of money therein estimated as vecessary, 
shal! become and to and forthe 
departments and officers therein mentioned and 
f rthe objects and purposes therein mentioned, 
The aggregate amount to be raised by taxation 
shall be gjated in such resolution, and shall there- 
upon be levied and collected in the manner pro- 
vided by !aw forthe levying and collecting of the 
city taxes. The board of finance may, during an 
current fiscal year, by a unanimous vote, and wit 
the approval of the maycr,in case of pestilence, 
conflagration, cr other unforeseen public calamity, 
transfer sums of money appropriated to one de- 
partment object or purpose,and not required to 
satisfy existing liabilities, to another de ment, 
object or purpose. A vote of the majority of the 
entire board shall be necessary to the passage of 
any measure or resolution; and a vote of two- 
thirds of the entire board shall be necessary to the 
adoption of the estimates herein before provided 
for, crany itcm thereof, or to authorize the issue 
of any stock or bonds. and in such other cases as 
are hereinafter specified. It shall be the duty of 
the several departments, boards and officers, and 
the Common Council, to furnish all such state- 
ments and accounts as the board of finance may 
require, and at such times and in such manner as 
the said board may prescribe; and the board of 
finance shali also have power to examine 
bocoksand papers of the several executive 
ments and officers, to examine such officers 
upon oath, concerning their offictal business. 

§$ 5. No debt or liabiiity shall be incurred by ang 
department, board or any officer tn any city, unless 
there shall be at the timean unexpended opreo- 
priation applicable thereto sufficient te satisfy the 
same and all debts and liabilities previousiy iIn- 
cufred and payable out of such appropriation; and 
ail cuntracts and engagements in contravention 
hereof shali be void. Norshall any debt or liability 
of the city be paid except out of money in the trea- 
sury appropriated to the purpose of paying such 
debt or liability. No city government or any 
department thereof, shall grant any extra com- 
pensation to any officer, servant, agent, contractor 
or employe. 

$¥. The legislature shal! itself have no power to 
pass any law for the opening, making, paving, 
iighting, or otherwise improving or maintaining 
streets, avenues, parks or places, docks or wharv 
or for any other local work, or improvemen 
in or for a city, but all authority necessary for 
such purposes shall be by law ccnferred on the 
city government; por shal! the legis:ature impose 
any charge on any city or civil division of the 
Wtate containing a city,except by a vote of two- 
thirds of all the members elected to each house. 
Any local work or improvement, in or tera city, 
the cost of which is to be wholly paid by the city 
at large, must be authurized by reso!ution, passed 
by the vote of two-thirds ofall the members elect- 
ed to the board of aidermen and board of finance, 
respectively. Any such wrk or in:provement.,. 
the cost ef whichis to be wholly paid otherwise 
than bythe city at large, must be authcrized by 
the vote of two-thirds of ail the members elected 
tothe boura of aldermen, with the consent of a 
wajority in interest. to be ascertained in such 
manner as the legicilature may prescribe, of al! the 
owners Of land within the district of assessment, 
limited for the cost of such wurk or improvement. 
Any such work or im pruvement. the cost of which 
is to be paid in part by the city at large, and in 
pert by local assessment, must be authcrized by a 
resolution passed by the vote of twv-thirds of all 
the members elected to the board of aldermen and 
board of finance,respectively, with the consent 
ofa majority in interest, to be ascertained as here- 
inbetore directed, of all the owners of the land 
within the prescribed district of assessment. 

$10. No money shali be burrowed by any city 
government forthe purpose of defraying any of 
the expenses of the city fur which an appropria- 
tion has been made, except in anticipation of the 
revenue of the year in which the same may be 
borrowed, applicabie to such purposes; and all 
moneys 80 borrowed must be paid vut of such reve- 
nue, Or Outof the revenues specially provided to 
supply the cvllection thereof; provided, however, 
that temporary loans, im anticipation of taxes, 
may be renewed, so far as such taxes may not have 
been collected, when the same are, in the opinion 
of the board, fully secured by valid liens on real 
estate. No city shall burrow any money for on 
other purpose, except under and in accordance 
with the following conditions and I:mitationas, in 
addition to any other conditions and limitations 
contained tn the Constitution: 

1. ‘The debt must be fur some single work or ob- 
ject oaly,aud must be authorizea bya resolution 
passed by a vote of two-thirds of ali the members 
of the board of finance, and approved by the 


the amount of the debt to be incurred. 

. Tne Legisiature must, before the creation of 
such a debt, assent. thereto by alaw passed by a 
vote of two-thirds of ail the members elected to 
each house. Such law shali also distinctly s 
the single work or object for which the debt is 
created, and the amount of the debt authorized. 
and shail contain provisions fora sinking fund to 
meet the same at maturity, and requiring at least 
10 per cent. of the pieces! to be anrually raised 
by taxation and paid into the sinking fund. 

Except as prescribed by the first section of 
this articie, no change in the organization of, or in 
the distribution of puwersin, a city guvernmen 
ur inthe terms and tenure of office tnerein, shal 
be made by the Legisiature, unless by an act 
passed upon theapplication of the city, made by 
resolution both of the board of aldermen and of 
the bvuard of finance, respectively, approved by 
the mayor, or by an act which shall have received 
the sanction of two successive Legisiatures. 

Resoived (if the Assemb/y concur), That the fore- 
amendment ve referred tuo the Leg‘siature 
to be chosen atthe next general election of sen- 
ators, and that,in confermity to section one of 
articte thirteen of the constitution, it be pubtish- 
ed forthree munths previous to the time of such 
election. 

STATE OF NEw YorkE 
In Senate, April iy, 1877. 

The foregoing resolution was duly passed, a ma- 

ority of all the senators elected voting in favor 


hereof. 
HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 


By order, 
STATE OF NEWYORK, 
In Assembly May 1s, 1877. 
The foregoing resolution was duly passed, a ma- 
rity of al: the members elected to the Assembly 
voting \u favor thereof. 
By order, EDW’D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


STATE OF NEW YORK ; 

Office of the Secretary of State, gm 
i have compared the precedi copy of concur- 

rent resolutions with the original concurrent reso- 

lutions on fle in this office and do hereby certify 
that the same are correct transcripts therefrom, 
and of the whole thereof. 

Witness my hand and seal of office of the 
Secre of State, at the city of Al- 
bany, this twenty-third day of July, in 
the year one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-seven. 


EDGAR APGAR, 
Deputy Secretary of State. 


* So in the origina! 


— distinctly specifying such work or object, 
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